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Distinctive Books for High School English Classes 





AS OTHERS HEAR YOU 
By Marie A. Ball and Elizabeth LeMay Wright 


Speech 


HIS LIVELY and readable speech text for the high-school English class 

stresses the correlation between pleasing habits of speech and an attrac- 
tive personality. Written in collaboration by a speech specialist and a teach- 
er of English, it combines systematic instruction in the technical aspects 
of speech improvement with discussions, illustrative material, drills, and 
activities based on everyday situations in the classroom, at home, and in 
business and social contacts. The book is especially adapted for use by the 
English teacher who has had no special training in speech. 336 pages. $1.56 


ACTIVE READING 
By Mabel A. Bessey and Isabelle P. Coffin 


Reading 


URPOSEFUL reading as a basis for live and sound creative thinking is 

the aim of this carefully graded high-school text. Virtually self-teaching, 
it provides systematic instruction and practice in understanding, re-express 
ing, and utilizing written ideas. Varied and interesting reading selections 
of gradually increasing length and complexity, taken from the writings of 
distinguished authors of the past and present and from current newspapers 
and magazines, are accompanied by exercises designed to improve essential 
techniques and skills. The book is concise, clear, and direct in treatment. 
“One of the most enlightening and helpful textbooks to come from the edu- 
cational presses in recent years.” English Journal. 351 pages, price, $1.16 


LIVE ENGLISH 


By Easley S. Jones 


Two-Year 
Basic Text 


HIS progressive textbook lays a foundation for a thorough understanding 

of the mechanics of English in a way that meets the challenge of modern 
teaching methods. It emphasizes individual growth and the practical appli- 
cation of English to life situations such as use of the library, conversation, 
motion pictures, radio, newspapers, advertising, etc. It stresses reasoning 
and clear thinking throughout. The style is entertaining, alive, and original, 
and the subject-matter is up-to-date and appealing to the high-school stu- 
dent’s interests. Problems are clearly stated and are followed by illustrations 
and examples, concluding with exercises demanding application of the prin- 
ciple or principles involved. Amusing and instructive cartoons are a unique 
feature. Available in two volumes, each covering the work of a full year, or 
in a single combined volume. Books I and II, each $1.40. Combined vol- 
ume, $1.96. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York, N.Y. 











































































The accent is on 


YOUTH 


in the Cook- Norvell-McCall 


Challenge to Grow 
Challenge to Explore 
Challenge to Understand 


No hand-me-down adult writing . . . no adult literature ed- 
ited, expurgated, shortened for juvenile consumption... . 
Instead, the CHALLENGE books offer selections about young 
people, specially written for young people by the best juvenile writers 


of the day. 


This is a new idea for junior high school literature anthologies. 
It meant going to new sources to search out new material. As 
a result, over 80% of the stories, plays, biographies, etc. in 
these three books has never before appeared in 7th, 8th, and 


9th grade anthologies. 


If you like the idea of anthologies containing unhackneyed 
material directly focused on the interests and problems of 
7th, 8th, and 9th graders—write us for details concerning the 


CHALLENGE books. 


HARCOURT, BRACE aAnpD CO. New York - Chicago 
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CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN LITERATURE: KATAYEV, 
TOLSTOY, SHOLOKHOV 


IVAR SPECTOR’ 


Strictly speaking, it is too early to pre- 
sent a truthful and scientific analysis of 
contemporary Russian literature. There 
are, as yet, no well-recognized authorities 
on the subject. It is but natural that any 
period as dynamic as the post-Revolu- 
tionary epoch in Russia should have pro- 
duced a veritable host of writers whose 
works were of transient interest only. 
While from a historical point of view 
they may reflect the various stages of re- 
adjustment which took place after the 
Revolution, they can scarcely be said to 
have made a valuable and lasting con- 
tribution to literature. This article will 
therefore be confined to those contem- 
porary writers who, at the time of writ- 
ing, have already achieved a national, if 
not an international, reputation and who 
have made a permanent contribution to 
Russian literature and hence to litera- 
ture in general. 

In any consideration of contemporary 
Russian literature the novel ranks first, 
as in the past. Next in importance comes 
the drama. At the dawn of the Revolu- 
tionary era it seemed as if poetry would 
supersede both the novel and the drama. 
With the lapse of time, however, it has 


™ Associate professor of Russian Language and 
Literature at the University of Washington. 


become apparent that the national genius 
is again expressing itself best in prose, 
thus following the tradition of the past. 
The novel in particular has reasserted it- 
self. 

Not only in technique has the link 
with Russia’s literary past been main- 
tained, but likewise in spirit. The hu- 
manistic approach of Russia’s great mas- 
ters of literature has been perpetuated 
under the new regime. For, like Gogol, 
Turgenev, Tolstoy, etc., contemporary 
writers in the Soviet Union have cham- 
pioned the cause of those who, according 
to their interpretation, have been perse- 
cuted and oppressed. The present war 
has strengthened and intensified this hu- 
manistic approach. To be sure, Soviet 
conception of the weak and the strong 
may differ from ours. But unlike the 
Nazi writers, who hold the weak and 
helpless in contempt, the Soviets still 
maintain the principle of supporting the 
oppressed and the underdog and their 
right to a new deal. 

Contemporary Russian literature is 
propagandist in nature. In this respect, 
however, the best of it does not differ so 
much as the uninitiated may sometimes 
suspect from the Russian literature of the 
past. The bulk of the pre-Revolutionary 
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literature was likewise propagandist 
the term is not used here in any deroga- 
tory sense—because writers like Gogol, 
Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, and Tolstoy in- 
variably championed a cause and sought 
through the medium of so-called ‘‘fic- 
tion” or ““drama’”’ to win converts for the 
abolition of serfdom, for educational re- 
forms, for improvements in local or pro- 
vincial government, and so on indefi- 
nitely. 

The main difference between the prop- 
aganda of the old regime and that of the 
new is that in pre-Revolutionary times 
propaganda was ordinarily directed 
against the existing government, where- 
as today it usually supports the new or- 
der and is directed against those who fail 
to conform to its tenets. 

Although contemporary Russian lit- 
erature owes a great deal to the patron- 
age and guidance of Maxim Gorky, who 
died in 1936, it seems advisable, since 
his later books are essentially an elonga- 
tion of his pre-Revolutionary work and 
since so much has already been written 
about him in English, to omit further 
reference to him here in order to devote 
more space to Katayev, Tolstoy, and 
Sholokhov. 


VALENTIN KATAYEV 

One of the most outstanding contem- 
porary Russian writers is Valentin Kata- 
yev—a poet, novelist, and short-story 
writer, but pre-eminently a dramatist. 
Katayev, the son of a schoolteacher, was 
born in Odessa in 1897. As early as 1916 
his poems were published in the Odessa 
press. Despite his youth, Katayev served 
as a volunteer in the last war, during 
which he was wounded and gassed. He 
was especially active in the Ukraine in 
the tumultuous years from 1918 to 1920. 
It was in 1918 that he met Ivan Bunin, 
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who, it is claimed, exercised some influ- 
ence on Katayev’s early writing. 

Although Katayev began to write be- 
fore 1917, his best works belong to the 
post-Revolutionary period. In general 
they are characterized by humor and 
satire. Among others he has written The 
Embezzlers (1926), Squaring the Circle 
(1928), Time, Forward! (1933), Peace Is 
Where the Tempests Blow (1936), and 
short stories like “The Golden Pen,” 
“The Father,” etc. Today he is writing 
stories about the present war. Katayev’s 
critics have ordinarily classified him as a 
“fellow-traveler,” although it is doubt- 
ful if the epithet is now appropriate. 

Katayev’s best work to date, from the 
literary as well as from the historical 
standpoint, is his play, Squaring the Cir- 
cle, which has been successfully produced 
in America. This comedy occupies, in 
contemporary Russian literature, a place 
similar to that held by Gogol’s The Re- 
visor in the nineteenth century. Al- 
though both plays reflect a certain peri- 
od, now outmoded, they will continue to 
make people laugh. Squaring the Circle 
has proved to be one of the most popular 
plays on the Soviet stage. 

Squaring the Circle concerns itself pri- 
marily with the life and love problems of 
three serious-minded members of the 
Komsomol, or Young Communist’s 
League, and one flighty ‘‘kittenish” 
young bride, interested in her looks and 
in bourgeois creature comforts. Vasya, a 
simple, direct, and unassuming young 
Communist, having married the light- 
headed Ludmilla, brings her home to the 
bare and unattractive room he shares 
with his friend Abram. Shortly there- 
after, Abram, having married the earn- 
est and bookish, but good-looking, young 
Communist Tonya, in complete igno- 
rance of his room-mate’s action, brings his 
wife to share the same room. The play 
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deals with the efforts of the two young 
couples to adjust themselves to the prob- 
lems of life and marriage in such congest- 
ed quarters. Ludmilla, the domestic 
type, makes of her half of the room a 
home replete with bourgeois comforts 
and a well-stocked larder. Tonya, ab- 
sorbed in Marxist literature, makes no 
effort to improve her living quarters or to 
attend to domestic affairs. In the course 
of the play the young couples discover 
that they are badly mated. Abram and 
Ludmilla fall in love. Vasya and Tonya, 
unaware of what has happened to the 
others, follow suit. Comrade Flavius, an 
older Bolshevik, who acts as benevolent 
adviser to his young friends, decides that 
love and the unscrambling of their too 
hasty marriages cannot hurt the Revolu- 
tion. 

Contemporary Russian drama, like 
that of the nineteenth century, has found 
its best expression in the comedy, prob- 
ably because the comedy has always 
served as the best medium for construc- 
tive criticism of the existing order and 
its institutions. When Squaring the Cir- 
cle was first published and staged here in 
America, many at first refused to believe 
that it was the work of a Soviet writer 
living in Russia and that it had actually 
been produced inside the U.S.S.R., for it 
held up to ridicule the whole Komsomol 
organization, its principles and ideas, as 
no other writer has dared to do before or 
since. The fact that such a play was pub- 
lished and staged in the Soviet Union at 
that time is a clear indication that some- 
one in power was interested, as was 
Nicholas I with regard to the publica- 
tion and staging of The Revisor, in con- 
structive criticism and in letting the peo- 
ple know that their leaders were aware 
of the shortcomings of petty officials— 
in this case of the Komsomol. 

In fact, Katayev’s work may be said 
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to have ushered in the period of ‘‘self- 
criticism.”” There had been plenty of 
oral criticism. Katayev in both The 
Embezzlers and Squaring the Circle gave 
written expression to popular sentiment 
during the closing years of the NEP 
(New Economic Policy). To Americans 
there is nothing new in the fact that love 
triumphs over obstacles. But in Russia 
at that time love was a subject for ridi- 
cule in the Komsomol organization—a 
bourgeois relic of the past, which Soviet 
youth had presumably outgrown. Their 
attitude toward love can be compared 
with that of the Nihilist, Bazarov, in 
Turgenev’s Fathers and Children. In the 
case of Katayev’s play, therefore, the 
triumph of human feelings over ideology 
and prejudice was a notable event in the 
emancipation of Soviet literature. Kata- 
yev’s satire should not be viewed in the 
same light as the “self-criticism” ex- 
pressed in the works of Boris Pilnyak and 
Pantaleymon Romanov. They criticized 
individuals, whereas he held up to ridi- 
cule the basic ideology of the Komsomol. 
Katayev’s novels, too, have won him 
well-deserved popularity both at home 
and abroad. The Embezzlers is a clever 
satire about Philip Prohoroff, chief ac- 
countant of a Soviet trust in Moscow, 
and Young Ivan, his cashier, who, at the 
instigation of the messenger Nikita, ab- 
scond with some 12,000 rubles, which 
they proceed to spend in riotous living in 
Moscow, in Leningrad, and with Young 
Ivan’s family in the village of Upper 
Berezouka. They manage to get as far 
as Kharkov, en route to the Caucasus, 
when their money runs out; dazed, they 
return to Moscow to face the conse- 
quences—five years of imprisonment. 
Time, Forward! is a novel about the 
competition for increased production 
among the workers’ teams of a cement 
factory in the Urals during the First 
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Five-Year Plan. It reflects the tendency 
then prevalent of experimentation in 
style and construction and is not to be 
compared with Katayev’s other works or 
with Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil U pturned. 

Peace Is Where the Tempest Blows, al- 
though not in Katayev’s usual satirical 
vein, is a vivid tale of Odessa, the au- 
thor’s birthplace, and its environs during 
the unsettled times of the Revolution of 
1905. The story concerns two boys— 
Petya, the son of a well-to-do school- 
master, and Gavrik, the grandson of a 
destitute fisherman—who manage to 
save a sailor from the Potemkin from 
falling into the hands of the tsar’s secret 
police, who are rounding up the muti- 
neers. Katayev shows marked ability in 
the portrayal of his child characters and 
an intimate knowledge of the Odessa en- 
vironment. 

Katayev’s novels and short stories 
lend themselves admirably to the stage 
and cinema. The Embezzlers, Time, For- 
ward! and Peace Is Where the Tempest 
Blows have been dramatized, while the 
last mentioned has also been filmed, for 
even in his use of other literary forms 
Katayev remains essentially the drama- 
tist. In this respect he resembles the great 
Russian playwright Tchekhov. 

In brief, just as The Embezzlers is a 
new version of Gogol’s Dead Souls, so 
Squaring the Circle is a contemporary 
counterpart of Gogol’s The Revisor. 
Katayev was influenced by Gogol more 
than by any other Russian writer. In 
this respect he does not differ from his 
predecessors of the pre-Revolutionary 
era, who found inspiration in the same 
source. 


ALEXEY NIKOLAYEVITCH TOLSTOY 


On the death of Gorky in 1936, A. N. 
Tolstoy became the recognized dean of 
contemporary Russian writers. An ex- 
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tremely versatile person, he has obtained 
recognition as a poet, journalist, play- 
wright, historian, and novelist, although 
he is best known for his outstanding his- 
torical novel, Peter the First. 

Tolstoy was born in Nikolaevsk (now 
Pugachevsk) in 1882. He was the son of 
a landowner, Count Nikolai Alexandro- 
vitch Tolstoy. His mother, Alexandra 
Leontevna Turgeneva, displayed con- 
siderable literary talent, which she de- 
voted mainly to the production of stories 
for children. 

After his graduation from the Tech- 
nical High School at Samara (now Kui- 
byshev), the young Tolstoy continued 
his education at the Technological In- 
stitute in St. Petersburg and at the Poly- 
technical Institute in Dresden. As a stu- 
dent he took no active part in the Revo- 
lution of 1905. During the World War, 
however, as war correspondent for the 
Moscow News, he saw action on many 
Russian fronts, including Galicia, Minsk, 
and the Caucasus. He also visited France 
and England during the war years. 

In 1919 Tolstoy was forced to leave 
Odessa when that city was occupied by 
Ataman Grigoriev. As an émigré he 
lived for a time in Paris, where he began 
his novel Pilgrimage of Sorrows (The 
Way through Hell), a picture of Russian 
society on the eve of the Revolution and 
during the early stages of that upheaval, 
which he continued in Russia and which 
has been awarded the Stalin Prize in 
belles-letires for 1942. He then proceed- 
ed to Berlin, where he wrote Aelita 
(1922), a fantastic account of a Soviet 
expedition to Mars, which culminated 
in a Marxian revolution there. Aelita 
was written in the manner of H. G. 
Wells. It was revised in Russia, drama- 
tized in 1924, and filmed in 1925. 

In the spring of 1923 Tolstoy returned 
to Soviet Russia, where he continued his 
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writing and later served as a deputy in 
the Supreme Council of the Soviets. In 
addition to the revision and completion 
of earlier works, he produced A Manu- 
script Found under a Bed, Seven Days in 
W hich the W orld Was Robbed, Blue Cities, 
Vasily Suchkov, and The Black Gold, all 
dealing with problems arising from the 
Revolution and its aftermath. By far his 
most remarkable work to date is Peter J, 
of which two volumes have already been 
published (in English, the first part has 
appeared under the title Imperial Majes- 
ty). His latest book, Bread, is a novel 
based on an episode of the civil war in 
Russia. 

Peter I, as the title implies, is Peter 
the Great (1689-1725). While the RAPP 
(Russian Association of Proletarian 
Writers) frowned upon the book when it 
first appeared, it soon became the recog- 
nized interpretation of Peter the Great. 
A dramatic version, based on the novel, 
appeared in 1930. Finally, when Part I 
was filmed in 1937, A. Tolstoy became 
the most widely known writer in the 
U.S.S.R., with the possible exception of 
Sholokhov. 

Without discussion as to whether or 
not Tolstoy’s version of Peter was his- 
torically correct, it may be said that the 
novel vividly portrays the three main 
classes in Russia at that time—the boy- 
ars, the merchants, and the serfs. Tol- 
stoy was criticized largely because he 
failed to emphasize strongly enough that 
the boyars and the merchants feathered 
their own nests at the expense of the 
serfs. 

Perhaps the main reason for the popu- 
larity of Peter J was the striking parallel 
it afforded between the Russia of Peter 
and the Russia of the Five-Year Plan, 
for the Peter whom Tolstoy presents is 
one who attempted to revolutionize the 
traditional mode of Russian life and to 
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Westernize Russia in a single generation, 
regardless of obstacles and in spite of the 
opposition of privileged landowners, hos- 
tile clergy, and an apathetic and indif- 
ferent public. The picture inevitably 
calls to mind the efforts of Stalin to bring 
about the collectivization of agriculture 
and the industrialization of Russia by 
means of the Five-Year Plan. In both 
instances there was opposition, even to 
the extent of sabotage, to the tempo with 
which the changes were carried out. 
Both leaders subordinated everything to 
the attainment of the program in hand. 
Indeed, as Peter explained to his son 
Alexey, sometimes even the innocent 
must suffer in the fulfilment of a plan of 
such dimensions. At first, it may seem 
that this is just another piece of Soviet 
propaganda, but that assumption is 
hardly justifiable. Living, as he did, in 
the atmosphere of the Five-Year Plan, 
Tolstoy the historian could scarcely help 
but be struck by the parallels between 
his own age and that of Peter. 

Irrespective of criticism, this novel has 
become one of the most outstanding 
achievements of contemporary Russian 
literature. It is evident that in Peter J 
Tolstoy reached the zenith of his achieve- 
ment to date. This book likewise marks 
the pinnacle of Tolstoy’s literary style 
(nowhere else has he expressed himself 
with such a facile pen), which has al- 
ready influenced other historical novel- 
ists in the Soviet Union, especially those 
dealing with the present war. 

It should be understood that Peter J 
has been chiefly responsible for a revalua- 
tion and reinterpretation of the Russian 
past on the part of contemporary Soviet 
writers. From the Russian standpoint, 
it is an epoch-making work, since it has 
restored the link between the present 
Russia and the past, which was broken 
by the Revolution of 1917. 
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To be sure, historical novels were be- 
ing produced in the U.S.S.R. before 
Peter I. But they were, for the most part, 
based on the Revolution and the civil 
war which followed, with only an occa- 
sional excursion into the more remote 
past to portray, as Chapyagin did in his 
Stenka Razin (1927), a revolutionary 
hero of another age. Meanwhile, out- 
standing Russians of the pre-Revolution- 
ary era had been ignored or were taboo 
because of their bourgeois or noble origin. 
With the appearance of Peter J it be- 
came increasingly clear that there were 
farsighted and capable monarchs, mili- 
tary leaders, statesmen, and writers be- 
fore the Revolution and that it was no 
longer possible to tar them all with the 
same brush. It is, therefore, no accident 
that heroes of the past, like Alexander 
Nevsky, General Suvorov, and even 
Ivan the Terrible, have been resurrected 
and are now being presented from the 
standpoint of Soviet realism, which no 
longer ignores the parallels between their 
day and ours. 

The renaissance of the historical novel 
and drama in Russia, ushered in by 
Peter I, has effected two purposes, as far 
as the masses of the Russian people are 
concerned. It showed them how Rus- 
sians had met and overcome the attacks 
of hostile invaders and other obstacles in 
the past. It likewise indicated that in the 
old days, as in the present, the Russian 
people had to endure restrictions and 
privations in order to attain a better life. 
In other words, just as Peter sacrificed 
thousands of Russian serfs to construct 
St. Petersburg, so many Russians were 
uprooted from their traditional mode of 
life or died of starvation in the process of 
collectivization and industrialization in 
Soviet Russia. The nomenclature was 
different, but the parallels were clearly 
drawn. 





MIKHAIL ALEXANDROVITCH SHOLOKHOV 


The Soviet writer who has, at least 
for the time being, literally eclipsed 
his contemporaries and whose works 
are today the most widely read and 
quoted in Russia is Mikhail Sholok- 
hov. He is likewise better known outside 
Russia than either Katayev or A. N. 
Tolstoy, by his literary masterpiece, The 
Silent Don (And Quiet Flows the Don and 
The Don Flows Home to the Sea) and by 
the opera by Dzerzhinsky, based upon 
the novel. 

Sholokhov is a Don Cossack, born in 
the village of Veshenskaya in 1905. His 
parents, in spite of their limited means, 
succeeded in sending him to the Gym- 
nasium. During the first World War he 
lived on the Don. In the civil war (1918 
21) he played an active part—again in 
the Don region. Today his patriotism 
lifts the morale of Red Army troops and 
factory workers in the Soviet struggle 
against the Nazi hordes. His mother was 
a victim of the Nazi occupation of the 
Don area in 1942. 

Beginning in 1923, Sholokhov’s early 
literary efforts were published in Komso- 
mol (Young Communist) newspapers 
and periodicals. Among his best works 
are Lazorevaya Steppe, a collection of 
short stories about the Don, published in 
1925; Virgin Soil U plurned (1932), which 
described Soviet efforts to promote col- 
lectivization among the Cossacks; and a 
series of short stories, including ‘““The 
Family Man,” “The Worm-Hole,” “The 
Foal,” etc. His main contribution to 
contemporary Russian literature is The 
Silent Don, begun in 1926 and completed 
in 1940. 

The Silent Don deals with the every- 
day life and vicissitudes of the Melek- 
hovs, a typical Don Cossack family, and 
of their friends and neighbors, in the vil- 
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lage of Tatarsk on the Don, from the eve 
of the first World War, through the war 
years, the Revolution, and the civil war, 
to the ultimate triumph of the Soviet 
regime. 

The principal character in this novel is 
Grigory Melekhov, son of the patriarch 
Pantaleymon, who marries Natalya Kor- 
shunova at the behest of his parents but 
continues to love and finally elopes with 
Aksinia Astakhova, the wife of a neigh- 
bor. Until Grigory is drafted for army 
service, they live as man and wife on the 
estate of the Cossack landlord, General 
Listnitsky. 

During the war years—and here Sho- 
lokhov provides some vivid descriptions 
of Cossack battles—Grigory becomes the 
village hero when he is decorated for 
valor with the Cross of St. George. Short- 
ly before the Bolshevik Revolution he at- 
tains the rank of an officer. War weary, 
like his Cossack comrades, and disillu- 
sioned with the conduct of the war by in- 
competent officers, Grigory drifts into 
the ranks of the Reds. During the civil 
war he serves for a time as a divisional 
commander for the Red forces. 

In the bitter struggle between the 
Reds and the Whites on the Don, Grig- 
ory, like many other Cossacks, drifts 
from one side to the other and finds that 
he is trusted by neither faction. In the 
historic retreat of the Whites to the sea 
Aksinia, who accompanies Grigory, is 
mortally wounded. Crushed in spirit and 
completely disillusioned, Grigory finally 
returns home to find that, of the entire 
Melekhov family, only his son Mishatka 
remains. 

The Silent Don is a contribution not 
only to Soviet literature but to Russian 
literature as a whole, for it reveals, for 
the first time, the various aspects of Don 
Cossack life from the cradle to the grave. 
In this epic Sholokhov interprets the 
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family life, institutions, religious beliefs, 
and occupations of the Don Cossacks, 
their role in the first World War and in 
the civil war, as no writer has dealt with 
them before. 

The Silent Don likewise breaks new 
ground by creating an understanding and 
appreciation of the Cossacks throughout 
Russia. Russians who read Gogol’s 
Taras Bulba, Lermontov’s poems of the 
Cossacks of the Caucasus, and Leo Tol- 
stoy’s The Cossacks and Hadji Murad 
could not help but admire the dashing 
heroism of the Cossacks, but they were 
often repelled and horrified by their ac- 
tions. In Old Russia the Cossacks were 
feared, partly because they were used by 
the tsars to crush revolts and strikes. 
Sholokhov, describing rich Cossacks and 
poor, good and bad, Red and White, has 
eliminated this element of fear by show- 
ing that the Cossacks are ordinary hu- 
man beings, with joys and sorrows like 
those of any other people. 

Like A. Tolstoy’s Peter I and Leo Tol- 
stoy’s War and Peace, a masterpiece with 
which the Sholokhov epic is often com- 
pared, The Silent Don is a historical nov- 
el. But, whereas both Tolstoys wrote of 
the distant past, which they knew only 
from books and records, Sholokhov deals 
with contemporary history, which he 
himself helped to make, in a region where 
he knew both the people and the country- 
side as intimately as he knew himself. 
The Silent Don is therefore more than a 
historical novel. It is a historical record 
of first-class importance. 

Moreover, anyone unaware of the time 
and place of writing of The Silent Don 
would never for a moment suspect that 
it was published in a country where free- 
dom of speech was circumscribed by the 
necessity of depicting the new regime in a 
favorable light, especially from the ideo- 
logical standpoint. Katayev, it is true, 
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exposed some of the limitations of Kom- 
somol ideology; but, accidentally or 
otherwise, he took care to point out that 
the deviations from the established prac- 
tice, which he portrayed so sympatheti- 
cally, would not hurt the Revolution. 
Even then, he did not entirely escape the 
consequences of his temerity. 

Sholokhov, on the other hand, writes 
as a free Cossack, making no concessions 
whatever, even when dealing with his 
hero, Grigory Melekhov; for it is Dzer- 
zhinsky’s opera, and not Sholokhov’s 
novel, which makes of Grigory a real 
Soviet hero. In the novel Grigory be- 
lieves he would have been wiser to re- 
main with the Reds, instead of drifting 
from side to side in the civil war, but in 
reality he returns home, disillusioned 
with the excesses of both factions. 

Whether it was because Sholokhov for 
the first time depicted the class struggle 
among the Cossacks, whether it was due 
to his reputation as a proletarian writer 
and member of the Communist party, or 
for some other reason, his Silent Don is 
the only example known to the writer of 
complete freedom of speech in contem- 
porary Russian literature inside the 
U.S.S.R. This is encouraging, for it 
shows that, as in the past, it is the novel 
which has emerged first from the tram- 
mels of censorship. 

In the course of writing The Silent 
Don, the novelist developed what might 
be termed a Sholokhov style. When the 
book first appeared, many Russians felt 
they could not or should not read it, 
either because of Sholokhov’s generous 
use of Cossack dialect or because of the 
stark realism of the language, which re- 
calls that of John Steinbeck or Erskine 
Caldwell in this country. The growing 
popularity of the novel, however, has 
made these Cossack phrases an integral 
part of the Russian language. To the 





language of the nobility, the peasants, 
and the workers, Sholokhov has now 
added the Cossack dialect, and his lin- 
guistic contribution to the Russian lan- 
guage should not be underestimated. 

If Sholokhov survives the present ti- 
tanic struggle, which has once again 
engulfed his beloved Don in turmoil, it is 
to be expected that he will produce a 
worthy sequel to his recent masterpiece, 
The Silent Don. In fact, it has been re- 
cently announced that Sholokhov is al- 
ready at work on a new novel, They 
Fought for the Motherland, which he says 
will deal with “‘the Soviet people in the 
days of the great Patriotic War.”’ 


DIASPORA LITERATURE 


In addition to the contemporary litera- 
ture produced in Russia proper, there is 
also a galaxy of gifted Russian writers 
outside the Soviet Union. The work of 
Russian writers abroad, although writ- 
ten in Russian and often dealing with 
Russian life, ordinarily reflects the envi- 
ronment and outlook of the countries in 
which these writers have taken refuge. 
The general tone is retrospective, reveal- 
ing a nostalgic longing for Russia as it 
was in the past, rather than a perspective 
of the future. With few exceptions, there 
is no horizon in it. This literature of the 
exiles, however, merits a chapter by it- 
self. 

Since the invasion of the Soviet Union 
in 1941, much war literature has been 
produced, including verse, short stories, 
plays, and novels, reflecting and reveal- 
ing the patriotism of the Russian people. 
Russia’s leading writers, including Tol- 
stoy, Sholokhov, Katayev, and others, 
are all lending a hand in the war effort. 
It would be risky to prophesy that their 
present literary output indicates any 
new or permanent trend in contempo- 
rary Russian literature. 
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ENGLISH IN THE VICTORY CORPS 


[The material that follows was prepared for a two-day conference held at the Office of Education 
in Washington. The conference was called—largely at the suggestion of representatives of the 
National Council of Teachers of English—for the purpose of preparing a manual, supplementary to 
the Victory Corps Manual, on the contributions which the arts of communication could make to the 
winning of the war and the more effective organization of the Victory Corps. 

Present at the conference were these representatives of various groups and organizations: Max 
J. Herzberg, president, and Lennox Grey, second vice-president, of the N.C.T.E.; Douglas W. 
Miller, of the School of Journalism, Syracuse University ; Edith Mitchell, art director, State Depart- 
ment of Delaware; Lilla Belle Pitts, music department, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
E. Winifred Crawford, director of visual education at State Teachers College, Montclair, N.J.; 
Major Harold Kent, liaison officer for the War Department with the Office of Education in the field 
of radio; F. J. Hartman and John Backus, representing the graphic arts; Dr. Hayes Yeager, George 
Washington University, and Magdalene Kramer, Teachers College, Columbia University, in the 
field of speech; and Kenneth Rowe, University of Michigan, in the field of dramatics. 

Dr. Fred H. Bair, superintendent of schools at Bronxville, N.Y., and a former N.C.T.E. director, 
presided over the conference, which was addressed by numerous government officials, including 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, of the Office of Education; Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, director of the Victory 
Corps; W. D. Boutwell, director of information and radio services of the Office of Education; Dr. 
Wilbur Schramm, of the O.W.I.; Miss Nancy Larrick, of the Treasury Department; Dr. Gordon 
Mackenzie, of the War Department, and others. 

On behalf of the National Council of Teachers of English and after consultation with members 
of the Executive Committee and others, President Herzberg submitted a document summing up the 
objectives of English teachers in the present crisis and stating various procedures that might be fol- 
lowed to make English an effective instrument in the successful prosecution of the war, in winning 
the peace, and in furthering the activities of the Victory Corps. A considerable part of the session 
on Friday was devoted to a discussion of this statement, and, with revisions that were suggested, it 
is given below. 

Teachers are urged to send to President Herzberg (Weequahic High School, Newark, N.J.) or 
to the Editor of the English Journal (211 W. 68th St., Chicago, Ill.) descriptions of effective pro 
cedures that they have followed recently in connection with the war effort. It is important that 
teachers everywhere make every possible contribution toward informing their students adequately 
regarding the war and toward stimulating them to desirable activities. ]} 


ENGLISH IN GENERAL ship; at the same time it stresses the indi 

English teaching is a congeries of ac- vidual human soul and the necessity for 
tivities that are intimately related to the being one’s self and not somebody else. 
daily life of the student and to all the It teaches speaking and writing, reading 
other subjects in the school curriculum. 4nd listening; it deals with books, news- 
It ranges from directions on the placing Papers, magazines, radio, and the movies; 
of a comma in a series of words, phrases, @Mong its important specialisms are 
and clauses to injunctions on hitching speech, dramatics, and journalism; it is 
one’s wagon to a star. It is both subject closely related to the ancient and modern 
matter and several kinds of skills. It languages, and it feels a strong kinship to 
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music and art. In its emphasis on clear 
thinking it is allied to mathematics and 
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the sciences; and in the practical realm it 
works toward some of the goals sought in 
secretarial and business courses. In gen- 
eral, it seeks to serve all school activities 
and is a unifying force among the educa- 
tional offerings of the modern high 
school. 

With such potential serviceability 
Icnglish can be of the greatest usefulness 
in the war and in making the Victory 
Corps function. As English teachers 
view our high-school population, it ob- 
viously falls into groups with varying 
needs. Each of these groups must be sup- 
plied with appropriate English instruc- 
tion, of which some kinds will perhaps be 
given to all students and some to selected 
groups. Among others, these types of in- 
struction should be provided: 

1. Courses (including refresher or re- 
view courses) that will meet the require- 
ments of the armed services in the area of 
English. These requirements, reduced to 
their simplest terms, may be stated as 
follows: members of the Army and Navy 
must be able to express themselves in 
clear, concise, and correct English, oral 
and written; their reading ability must 
go beyond the fourth-grade level; and 
they must be able to understand and to 
give simple directions, explanations, de- 
scriptions, and narratives of a kind com- 
mon in military and naval activities. 

2. Courses that will, from the view- 
point of English, help prepare students 
vocationally, with particular emphasis 
on letter-writing and other types of com- 
position employed in business. Mean- 
while the reading of students may be di- 
rected toward preparing them psycho- 
logically and practically for efficient 
service in war, in war industries, and on 
farms. 

3. Courses in composition that will 
make use of the innumerable war activi- 
ties of our times and of Victory Corps ac- 
tivities in the schools as subject matter, 





so that students may be conditioned 
mentally and spiritually for personal par- 
ticipation in these activities. Through 
these courses students will acquire the 
techniques of democratic discussion; 
they will be given the opportunity to ex- 
press both convictions and doubts, and 
they will learn to examine critically dan- 
gerous rumors and propaganda. At the 
same time English will thus serve in a 
most important function, one that in 
peacetime will continue to be a prime 
function in this educational field—name- 
ly, the giving of information. English 
teaching can give students no more valu- 
able assistance than to enable them un- 
der its guidance to resolve heterogeneous 
masses of facts into order and a pattern. 
4. Courses in literature directly re- 
lated to the war; for example, anthologi- 
cal material on the issues of the war, on 
the development of democracy and the 
ideals of America, on great soldiers and 
sailors, on aviation, on problems of 
peace-making, etc. With these should go 
lists for general reading that will similar- 
ly serve the purpose of telling young peo- 
ple what it’s all about. Perhaps even 
more important is the teaching of older 
literature in the lurid light of the present 
time; interpreting the classics so that 
their eternal significance and verity are 
impressively apparent in their direct ap- 
plication to the exigencies, emergencies, 
and problems of our own day and the dif- 
ficult era to come. At the same time such 
literature study should maintain the 
great tradition of English teaching—that 
it must acquaint boys and girls with the 
best that has been said and thought in 
the world. These courses will insist 
steadfastly on holding high the torch of 
culture and will emphasize the cultural 
heritage of the human race as a whole 
and American ideals of liberty and indi- 
vidualism in particular. 
5. Courses in the analysis of news- 
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papers, magazines, brochures, govern- 
ment documents, motion pictures, radio 
programs, recordings, and similar mate- 
rial, as separate units, as parts of other 
English courses, or in co-operation with 
teachers of other subjects. All these 
types of material are playing an increas- 
ingly large part in the lives of high-school 
students, and the development of all of 
them has been greatly stimulated by the 
war. To them English teachers will find 
it profitable to pay more attention, as a 
means of motivation and because of their 
bearing on the war. 

Through courses such as these, English 
teaching can help prepare some students 
directly for military service and for in- 
dustrial and farm activities; and it can 
prepare all students for participation in 
the thinking, feeling, and doing that will 
win the war and the peace, on the home 
front and the battle front. Moreover, as 
English teachers examine the sort of ma- 
terial that has been outlined, many will 
be inclined to confess, candidly, that 
these new units and new emphases de- 
mand nothing extraneous or foreign of 
them; they call for the types of activity 
and for the viewpoints and objectives 
that represent what is best and most 
practical in the teaching of English. 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 

A number of possible procedures in 
English for adapting the school to the 
war and to Victory Corps requirements 
may be mentioned. The adoption of any 
or all of these will depend largely on local 
conditions, within the school and within 
the community. To carry out these pro- 
cedures effectively, it may be necessary 
to construct new courses or units of 
study and to modify present courses. 

1. Preinduction English—Thisis prob- 
ably the most immediate of the demands 
imposed on English teachers by the war, 
but the goals, procedures, and to some 
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extent the content of the course {it natu- 
rally into all English work. 

Among the goals these may be men- 
tioned: ability to think clearly; the at- 
tainment of clearness, conciseness, and 
correctness in all forms of communication, 
both oral and written, including especial- 
ly the ability to observe and report ac- 
curately; skill in listening and reading 
with understanding; a knowledge of 
American ideals, democratic purposes, 
and the other nations of the world, as 
such knowledge may be obtained through 
the reading of books old and new, the 
radio, motion pictures, and other appro- 
priate mediums. 

Procedures should be varied, and the 
instructor will exercise resourcefulness 
and ingenuity in devising them and in 
gathering material to meet the needs of 
particular groups. The drills and exer- 
cises provided should be such as to train 
powers of reasoning and effective discus- 
sion and to stimulate the imagination. 
Spelling, capitalization, and punctuation 
should be reviewed. If a review of gram- 
mar is considered necessary, emphasis 
throughout should be laid on the study 
of usage; and care should be taken to 
avoid unrealistic or false standards of 
correctness. A sound colloquial diction, 
conforming to American standards, is all 
that young people need to acquire; it is 
both unscholarly procedure and a waste 
of precious time to impose on students 
alleged rules about the split infinitives or 
a preposition at the end of a sentence. 
Self-confidence and the ability to think 
on one’s feet should be encouraged, to- 
gether with habits of conciseness and 
forcefulness, correct pronunciation and 
enunciation, and logical organization of 
material. Individual help should be pro- 
vided to correct undesirable habits of 
speech. Reading lists of a kind that will 
enable students to comprehend the na- 
ture of the war and the desirability of a 
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sound and lasting peace should be avail- 
able. Good listening habits are no less 
important, and practice should be given 
in the ability to concentrate and repro- 
duce what has been said and to evaluate 
subject matter and ideas as distinct from 
a particular speaker’s mannerisms. 

In later sections on composition, 
speech, the radio, and other topics more 
specific suggestions are provided. 

2. Special units related to the war—A 
great variety of such units is feasible, and 
it is hoped that, as alert and ingenious 
teachers develop new material, they will 
make it available at once to other Eng- 
lish teachers by furnishing Education for 
Victory, the Office of Education’s semi- 
monthly publication, with a description 
of their procedures. Several textbooks 
intended to provide material for such 
courses are already available. Courses 
like the following offer possibilities: 


American Ideals, Past and Present 

Issues of Democracy—in American Litera- 
ture, English Literature, World Litera- 
ture 

Biographies of Great Soldiers and Sailors 

The Literature of Aviation 

War in Literature, from the J/liad to Today’s 
Newspapers 

Some Classics of War and Conflict: the 
Iliad, Beowulf, Macbeth, war ballads 
(“Chevy Chase,” “Ode of 1746,” “Paul 
Revere,” “Concord Hymn,” “Battle of 
Blenheim,” ‘‘Hohenlinden,”’ ‘‘Sennache- 
rib,” ““The Revenge,” ““The Battle of Iv- 
ry,” “Lepanto,” etc.), Vanity Fair, 
Drums, The Red Badge of Courage, Arun- 
del, etc. 

Great Sea Stories, from the Odyssey and the 
Book of Jonah to The Raft 

Great Speeches of Our Times (Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Mme Chiang Kai-shek, Henry 
A. Wallace, Wendell Willkie, Harold E. 
Stassen, etc.) 

Knowing Our Neighbors: Latin-American 
Literature 

Knowing Our Neighbors: World Literature 

Famous Immigrants to America Tell Their 
Stories 


’ 


Social and Economic Problems in American 
Fiction 

Industrial Leaders Who Have Helped Make 
America Great 

The World To Come: Visions of Our Future 
and Problems We Shall Meet 


Attention may be called to the Victory 
Corps Reading List, a publication of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
in which appear the titles of a great many 
books dealing with subjects related to 
the war, arranged in accordance with the 
six services of the High-School Victory 
Corps. This list may be made the basis 
of a ‘‘free reading”’ unit. 

3. Seeing the literary classics with new 
eyes.—In this kind of instruction lies, as 
always, the great opportunity of the 
English teacher. No classic can at any 
time, in war or in peace, be made truly 
vital unless it is directly and emphatical- 
ly related to the needs and interests of 
the boys and girls who are reading it; if it 
does not continue to have a vital mean- 
ing for our own day, a classic becomes 
merely a historical monument. Fortu- 
nately, the great majority of the books 
commonly read in English classes can 
readily be given this slant toward our 
own day; and good English teachers take 
constant advantage of this fact. 

A few instances may be given. [vanhoe 
should be taught not to provide pupils 
with a minute knowledge of how castles 
were constructed or tournaments con- 
ducted in the Middle Ages but rather to 
shed light upon the ways in which a con- 
quered people in an enemy-occupied ter- 
ritory may resist the conqueror and find 
means to balk him. Thus there is given a 
historical perspective on the business of 
invasion and occupation that may be 
endlessly supplemented from news- 
papers, magazines, books, radio pro- 
grams, and motion pictures (Steinbeck’s 
The Moon Is Down, available in three 
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forms, and Helen MacInnes’ A ssignment 
in Brittany, among others). Or the same 
novel may be taught, in connection with 
Isaac and Rebecca, to provide a better 
understanding of difficulties in dealing 
with racial and religious differences. 

So, too, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, ap- 
parently as remote as any classic can pos- 
sibly be from life today, offers a poignant 
possibility for discussion in the episode in 
which Angus and Norman must turn 
from a funeral bier and a wedding cere- 
mony, forgetting their own personal 
grief or joy in loyal service to the clan. 

Silas Marner may become a study in 
xenophobia and the ways in which preju- 
dice against strangers and foreigners, as 
such, may be overcome. Macbeth is a 
mordant depiction of the tyrant or dicta- 
tor and of the evils, for himself and his 
nation, to which his oppression leads—a 
Fiihrer’s progress to hell. Ancient myth- 
ology may be illustrated by the recent- 
ly spawned Gremlins and by Walt Dis- 
ney’s irresistible fantasies, now crusading 
against the Nazis and creating good will 
in Latin America; or Germanic mythol- 
ogy may be made lurid in its contempo- 
rary revival by Ludendorff and Hitler in 
their insane hatred of Christianity. 

Lines from older plays and poetry of- 
ten have a contemporary bearing, as 
when one thinks of Shakespeare’s soldier 
who, like some of our American lads on 
foreign service, was “‘bearded like the 
pard,” or of Longfellow’s “sailors with 
bearded lips.”” Wordsworth’s ‘Solitary 
Reaper” has special poignancy again: 

Will no one tell me what she sings?— 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago. 

When Lieutenant James C. Whittaker 
lay floating on his rubber raft (waiting 
along with Captain Rickenbacker for the 
miraculous rescue that finally came) and 
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looked around on the endless Pacific un- 
der the relentless sun, he was reminded, 
he says in his book, We Thought We 
Heard the Angels Sing, of four stanzas in 
Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner, those 
that begin “Down dropt the breeze, the 
sails dropt down.” 

Constantly the English teacher must 
be aware of the opportunity to add to the 
patinated treasures of the past the newly 
minted gold of the present, supplement- 
ing Webster and Burke with Roosevelt 
and Churchill, adding to older essays and 
narratives the amazingly literary reports 
of our soldiers, sailors, and reporters to- 
day; appreciating the vividness and 
value of what is being written at this mo- 
ment as well as the greatness of what was 
composed yesterday. 

4. Composition opportunities.—The 
fundamental thesis of composition work 
in English, both oral and written, is, of 
course, that there is no special or peculiar 
or reserved subject matter for such com- 
position but that the best and most stim- 
ulating subject matter is that which 
arises most directly and spontaneously 
out of the interests and out of the needs 
of young people. 

The interest of all Americans today is 
in the war; our need is to win the war. 
Out of the war and the innumerable ac- 
tivities it involves and out of the home- 
front activities which support the battle- 
front, especially those related to the Vic- 
tory Corps, an endless supply of subjects 
for composition may be drawn. Reports 
on the war’s progress, profiles of its 
leaders, discussions of war problems and 
issues, narratives of battle incidents and 
community happenings, writing and 
speaking on the Victory Corps, com- 
ments on new books, appeals to patriot- 
ism, interviews with returned soldiers 
and sailors, letters to men at the camps 
or the front, explanations of rationing 
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procedures, the dissemination of useful 
information, the dissection of fallacies of 
propaganda, discussion of the after-war 
world, the writing of short stories, po- 
ems, plays, and radio scripts, the draw- 
ing-up of reports and memorandums— 
these and innumerable other opportuni- 
ties appear on every hand for the appli- 
cation of the techniques of writing and 
speech. All the conventional types of 
composition and all the conventional de- 
vices of rhetoric may readily be exempli- 
fied in the use of this war material. 

Current events offer a particularly vi- 
tal opportunity and demand systematic 
treatment. Perhaps reporters may be di- 
vided into groups dealing with such news 
departments as administrative action, 
the proceedings of Congress, interna- 
tional relations, important local events, 
military action (possibly divided into 
zones), and economic and social develop- 
ments. In some schools such news has 
been found to make a special appeal if 
treated with the techniques of broadcast- 
ing. 

In the use of all this material English 
teachers may perform an outstanding 
service, one for which they are particu- 
larly fitted by the very nature of the in- 
struction they give: the building of mo- 
rale. English teaching at its best is nota- 
ble for the friendly and personal relation- 
ships it establishes with young people. 
In their composition work particularly, 
these young people find a welcome op- 
portunity for frank revelation of prob- 
lems, difficulties, and fears as well as for 
an expression of courage and determina- 
tion. By skilful guidance in the employ- 
ment of the thoroughly American tech- 
niques of discussion, English teachers 
can help greatly in creating intelligent 
confidence in the American cause, and 
thereby they will build greater security 
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on the home front and a stronger will to 
victory. 

5. Radio and the movies —Tremendous 
influence is being exerted by these new 
mediums of communication, and, as has 
been stated, English teachers must reck- 
on with this fact and see it as a stepping- 
stone rather than a stumbling-block. 
Both mediums are today thoroughly 
dedicated to the war and its effective 
prosecution. Both offer many opportuni- 
ties for appropriate use in the English 
classroom. Illustrations of literary stud- 
ies may constantly be drawn from radio 
programs; and the great living speakers 
as heard on the air may be compared 
with the outstanding orators of the past. 
Newscasts, dramas, debates and panels, 
interviews, factual explanations, and 
other broadcast material offer subject 
matter for composition that high-school 
students will greatly enjoy. Moreover, 
the technique of radio may be directly 
imitated by young people, and many 
scripts are available for rebroadcasting 
or for use in class or assembly programs. 
There are available, too, numerous re- 
cordings of notable addresses, plays, 
messages, etc., of which good use can be 
made. 

Motion-picture plays, sometimes 
based on the classics or on recently pub- 
lished books, are fascinating material for 
boys and girls; and when they present 
war issues, happenings, and personali- 
ties, they become vital. The great devel- 
opment of “shorts” which has recently 
taken place, under the auspices both of 
government agencies and of the motion- 
picture companies, makes it possible to 
bring into the classroom, for discussion 
and analysis, an immense number of 
films of very fine quality and of a char- 
acter particularly suited to the work in 
English. 
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6. Miscellaneous projects—Language 
is always in a state of flux during a war. 
Vocabularies change, syntax too at times; 
and the powerful emotions of war stimu- 
late people to creativeness in diction: 
many striking, impressive, and amusing 
phrases and sentences are born. Classes 
should be urged to report such changes 
and expressions systematically; it is an 
activity in which almost everyone finds 
great pleasure. 

Assemblies are particularly in need of 
active care and fresh treatment during 
wartime; they should never be suffered 
to become perfunctory. Patriotic holi- 
days must be made to mean something; 
and lively assemblies should be devoted 
to other themes as well—Victory Corps 
meetings, the United Nations, our do- 
mestic problems, talks by members of 
the armed services and by officials, dra- 
matically effective expositions of govern- 
ment needs, appeals for contributions by 
the Red Cross and other agencies, etc. 
In such assemblies a use of radio tech- 
nique is often helpful. 

The school paper may similarly be- 
come a potent force for good in the 
school by the publicity it gives to war 
measures, to stories of former students in 
service, to editorial appeals for patriotic 
service and causes, to vigilant exposure of 
dangerous rumors, and to appropriate 
verse and fiction. 

7. A unif ying project In some schools 
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there has in addition been organized a 
Victory Corps O.W.I., or War Informa- 
tion Center, for an even more systematic 
organization of fact-giving. Around this 
unifying project under Victory Corps 
auspices are centered all possible means 
of providing information. When a theme 
is set for a given period, all agencies go 
into action. Students write and talk 
about the theme (food rationing, for ex- 
ample) in English classes, social studies 
classes take it up from historical and eco- 
nomic viewpoints, foreign-language 
classes tell what has been done with ra- 
tioning in foreign lands, science and 
home economics classes deal with prob- 
lems of nutrition, art classes provide 
stimulating cartoons and posters, music 
classes write music for lyrics, bookkeep- 
ing and mathematics classes make clear 
some of the bookkeeping and arithmeti- 
cal problems involved, printing classes 
furnish bulletins, printed directions, etc. 
If radio facilities are available, students 
may go on the air with explanations cast 
in dramatic form. The school paper plays 
its important part, and a speakers’ corps 
visits all adult groups that are available. 
Reports are made to the local news- 
papers, letters are written to officials, 
charts and club minutes are prepared, 
scrapbooks are enriched with a treasure 
trove of material. The project is one in 
which the Victory Corps may engage the 
entire school. 








| LIKE TO READ THEMES 


GEORGE H. HENRY’ 


About fifteen thousand themes I have 
marked so far in my teaching career, and 
I can say in all honesty that I never 
threw one away or handed one back with- 
out reading it. I pile a new batch of pa- 
pers before me with genuine delight. I 
look forward to a drawer full of them, 
and many times I find myself dropping 
important and pressing matters in my 
eagerness to see what response I got to 
the latest assignment. One time when I 
was immersed in play rehearsals and hard 
at an assembly debate, the well-meaning 
superintendent suggested that he relieve 
the strain by hiring someone to mark my 
papers. “Goodness!” I exclaimed, ‘‘you 
would be taking the very heart out of the 
course and out of the pupils too. The 
class spirit would steadily wane, and 
themes would be only a ritual to placate 
the minotaur requirements.’’ When Ma- 
bel would hand in her theme about dying 
and going down to Hades and being ques- 
tioned as to her failings in not loving 
God’s nature more, the newly hired ex- 
aminer would smile at the trite device 
and frown at a clumsy phrasing that I, 
knowing her home and her limitations, 
would take for granted. The constant 
mistakes in usage, the comma splice, the 
babyish structure I would gloss over; for 
two years of drill could not cure them, 
and I’m sure two more never would. But 
I would sense the inchoate struggle to ex- 
press herself, the yeasting in her of Mil- 
lay’s “‘Renascence.”’ Just as a shrug, a 
tear, or a finger can be the equivalent of a 
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sentence, so her stark monotonous mono- 
syllables would be a way of hinting to me 
that what she had in mind did not fall 
into the words she wanted, that the lump- 
ish feeling found no pattern. Anybody can 
grade such a paper; but, being a teacher, 
I must bear witness to the groping. No 
longer a part of me, and lost to the objec- 
tive examiner, would be the pathos of a 
crude endeavor to reveal her own rebirth. 
There she would sit before me in her va- 
cant way, and I would never suspect her 
struggle to match feeling with words, for 
I would have no paper of hers to set me 
thinking of her childhood impoverished 
of ideas. 

For me, English would be hollow with- 
out such themes to ponder over. Through 
them I measure my own growth in char- 
ity, humility, and tolerance. I learn 
much from their simple, hackneyed, dull, 
ungrammatical outpourings. Certainly, 
being in the midst of youths, curious and 
alive and wondering, is endless delight to 
me; but, after all, few pupils seated in 
rows and rows would dare parade their 
inner selves. Since I conceive of English 
as inner enrichment and increased cere- 
bration, I seek that subtle growth of the 
spirit in what they write in all sincerity 
when alone at the library table, or off ina 
corner of study hall, or apart from family 
chatter—when for the first time thoughts, 
however commonplace and shallow, are 
to them delightful companions. And 
these ‘‘thoughts’”’ I like to read, humble 
and worn-out as they are, and coming to 
me every year in the same set pattern, 
the writer bouyant with discovery. “And 
then it came to me what I wanted—to be 
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alone, to brood, to lose myself in a dark 
gloomy woods in the stillness of the night. 
Maybe I would learn something of the 
universe, about nature, or about my real 
self and soul which I would surely face.”’ 
The writer actually went to the woods at 
two in the morning. Who tires of the sea- 
sons? So how can I tire of themes that re- 
mind me of the eternal patterns of 
thought! 

Just as Addison had not the heart to 
catch the indigent on the barbs of his 
satire, to his eternal good sense, so among 
the ‘‘les miserables”’ of composition I do 
not apply the canons of Webster and 
Fowler. In like manner Hugo discovered 
that the common code of morality could 
not be applied to Valjean, when society 
was at fault. Among these “‘poor,”’ for 
instance, I seldom underscore the inevit- 
able “these kind,” against which hun- 
dreds of exercises, columns of repetition, 
and innumerable notations have never 
yet prevailed. And when from a stack of 
papers I come upon a passage like this 
from a tenant farm girl who ate little but 
potatoes during the depression, the grad- 
ing process becomes a positive impedi- 
ment to my witnessing her affinity to 
Emerson: 

I would be listening to the crows coming 
across the plowed ground and around the bend 
of the dark, damp wood. We feel different when 
they have parted over our heads..... The 
earth seems to have become more civilized; but 
nevertheless, the fowls of the air never change 
to anything other than what they were meant 
to be. 

None of your blatant, abstract “nature 
descriptions’: just honest struggling to 
say something that did not come off 
well. Authorship is a relative thing, and 
even for Thomas Mann there must be 
much that never gets said. Among im- 
proprieties and verbal incompetence I 
uncover lines that tell me that the humble 
are not too far removed from the great. 
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To be exact, I suppose my gladness in 
marking wretched themes is not so much 
the theme itself as matching its content 
with the person behind it. For several 
weeks I detected the wanderlust grow 
stronger in the uncanny projection of 
self in a boy’s reports on Dry Guillotine 
and The Foreign Legion, until I said, 
‘Something is brewing here; in the morn- 
ing I ought to speak to him.” But I was 
too late. He had already hitchhiked to 
Canada to join up for service in France. 
The Canadian government sent him back, 
and three days later he sat before me in 
class, both he and I smiling in mutual 
understanding. If a friend is ‘‘one with 
whom you can think aloud,” then themes 
have cemented many friendships for me. 

To the average reader, the following 
personal comment on Thoreau, I suspect, 
has little more than cleverness; but if 
you knew the absence of “‘extras”’ in this 
boy’s home, you would know why I put 
such a paper down and thought of a state- 
ment somewhere from Franz Werfel that 
it is the poor who must be more con- 
cerned with material things than the rich. 
The pupil wrote: 

Thoreau would reduce the expense of living 

to the lowest terms to have ample time to live. 
But does not the real joy of living come from the 
extra things, sometimes large but mostly very 
small, that are not at all needed, and yet change 
life from a monotonous routine of uneventful 
happenings and dutiful performances into a suc- 
cession of enjoyable experiences? 
This fellow, not two months before, had 
rebelled against “high-class’’ literature, 
and I had to sit it out with him until five- 
thirty in order to make him write. That 
following summer he wrote me a theme 
“for fun.” 

It is not my intention, then, to display 
gems of composition or to claim any par- 
ticular power to teach writing; I hope 
only to reveal, by these illustrations from 
the two lowest quartiles of my classes, 
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the enjoyment I derive from reading 
their offerings. These same pupils may 
not hand in anything worth while for 
months and then it is often in the midst 
of disheartening dross (from the English 
point of view); but the law of averages 
sees to it that I have several lovely flashes 
in a pile of papers. 

I never try to make any pupil into an 
author or devise any units in creative 
writing in a special sense; but I do invent 
assignments to awaken that unique, inner 
self that in a day of worship of machines 
and a superstitious awe of statistics is 
soon thought of by youth as something 
to be ashamed of, as something other 
people don’t seem to put up with, as 
something of an obstacle to efficiency, 
not to be mentioned in the same breath 
with vitamins and the black headlines. 
Youth is shrewd enough to note that 
neither is the inner self considered 
very much in the new curricular changes. 
Yet the pedagogue comes and goes while 
themes remain. 

To the incoming juniors I am an un- 
known quantity asa teacher, and their 
indorsements on the first line of the folded 
front are usually but names, such as 
names must be in any credit department, 
pay roll, or bureau of statistics. Although 
[ do meet many freshmen and sopho- 
mores through school events, across the 
tennis net, and in the middle of the lake, 
I know little of their inner life because in 
fact it has barely just begun. It is the 
theme blended in with the recitation that 
brings names to life. Even during those 
times when the vein of ore is very weak 
after a month’s work, and seemingly not 
worth picking, I grub on; for these stacks 
of worthless phrasings are the social docu- 
ments of a coming generation; their very 
solecisms adumbrate tendencies in usage. 
These weekly heaps of mediocrity do not 
allow one to stand still like a Henry 


Adams mourning his fixed education 
while the world moves on. Through 
themes, by making the proper assign- 
ments, I have an opportunity to seep my- 
self in the heart of a life that may be slip- 
ping by me as I grow old. 

It is easy to give illustrations of what I 
mean. The reader will probably remem- 
ber that not long ago both the Aélantic 
Monthly and Harper’s ran several articles 
diagnosing what was wrong with the 
younger generation of the depression era. 
It was clear that even those who defended 
youth did so halfheartedly by shifting 
the blame to the established mores of the 
day. The relevancy of the controversy to 
education put the question on the pro- 
gram of the Middle Atlantic States As- 
sociation of Schools and Colleges, where 
Margaret Mead, ablest defender of youth, 
wittily used the customs of primitive 
societies to unravel the pattern of our 
own. All the while I could not reconcile 
the various experts’ analyses with what 
I had been receiving for years from 
youth’s writings. Mine was another pic- 
ture. Nobody saw the jitterbugging 
more closely than I, the speeding cars, 
the flippant remark, the wisecrack, the 
whirl; but to me it was obvious that all 
this conduct was a side show indulged in 
with the tongue in the cheek. Themes 
told me that the Big Apple was a self- 
conscious farewell to Calvinism. I was 
glad for a generation who never heard of 
this doctrine. And yet themes told me 
how like Milton of the minor poems these 
youths were. No, I was not being taken 
in by nice words; I have read too many 
themes to be played upon by fine writing. 
When I invited these jazz hounds and 
drug-store cowboys to write me a modern 
version of a perfect “L’Allegro” or “II 
Penseroso”’ day, with all the money they 
wished to spend, and nothing to deter 
them from what they wanted to do, I 
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saw a side to youth that the statistics of 
the sociologists missed. A theme is not a 
questionnaire, thank heaven, although 
some English teachers would reduce their 
examinations to one. I could quote hun- 
dreds of passages exhibiting a sense of 
values that would confound the John 
Knoxes of centuries ago, who castigated 
coeducation as a work of the devil, when, 
of all the thousands of pupils I have met, 
I could count on one hand the inept preg- 
nancies. 

The war proved to me that themes 
were a truer index to the nature of youth 
than hasty polls. Turn to the small-town 
newspapers that print the letters arriving 
from foreign fronts; in halting sentences 
the same youth display a greater idealism, 
a stronger morale than the complaisant 
oldsters back home who berated them 
only a year ago as cynical, without stand- 
ards. How is it that they seem to get into 
words what they are fighting for? Surely 
the rhumba and petting and debunking 
didn’t provide it! These themes from the 
war fronts substantiate what I had been 
reading for years on the classroom front. 

The ease with which we teachers lose 
contact with reality is a stock subject for 
satire on stage and in novel. Attacking 
the young to c mpensate for our incom- 
prehension of new ways of doing and see- 
ing is a weakness of the profession. I was 
one drilled strong in a tradition of poetry 
from Theocritus to Keats, never once 
associating machinery with poetry, it be- 
ing the correct thing for culture to de- 
spise machinery. After being assailed by 
themes rapturous over the beauty of 
motors, I turned to all I could find of 
machinery in modern poetry, an investi- 
gation that enriched my seeing and con- 
demned a literary convention mistaken 
by many like me to be the all of life. For 
years pupils had presented me with pas- 


sages like these: 
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The sound of a huge Douglas transcontinen- 

tal airplane with its twin motors playing to me 
the most beautiful music that man has ever 
made... . the beautiful rhythmic roar from the 
exhausts of one of these planes at three-fourths 
throttle and a high altitude in hilly country is so 
beautiful I can’t explain it [1939]. 
This, incidentally, from a “L’Allegro”’ 
day; Milton would have included it, too! 
Silver aluminum singing four thousand 
feet above an orchard in bloom! Why 
shouldn’t I like to read themes. Here, un- 
altered, is another: 

I will plow on my ‘Perfect Day”—a Gra- 
ham-Bradley tractor and cultivator, case plows 
on pneumatic tires, and a McCormick-Deering 
disk and combine. About six-thirty I would 
start in the field... .. . Added enjoyment is got- 
ten when it is necessary to stand on the tractor 
and regulate the plow levers. There is a thing 
I like in this that is unexplainable. .... At the 
end of the day you can look over ten acres of 
heavy rich, brown soil in the sunset colors, level 
and beautiful, and feel you have really accom- 
plished something today. 

I shall never forget their reaction to 
Brooke’s “The Great Lover,” which | 
usually use to explain the basic, sensuous 
experiences with which poetry is woven. 
The poet has missed a lot of things, they 
wrote—‘“‘the singing of tires far off on a 
concrete highway in the night; the smell 
of gasoline on a damp day after the car 
has gone; the slight racing of the engine 
as the gears are changed on a lonely 
road.”’ Thus, their themes engendered in 
me the sympathy necessary to enter a 
new realm of experience, without dis 
placing the old, a point I carefully 
explain to the piston-minded young. 
Themes taught me that I was just as one- 
sided as my pupils. 

Long before the days of guidance the 
value of composition to reach the inner 
life of individual pupils grew steadily in 
me, and soon themes became the heart of 
the whole course, a true “core’’ that had 
the pupils’ inner growth as its province, 
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so that I had a surer hand in discipline 
and a greater rapport with my pupils, in 
spite of greater informality, than I ever 
thought possible in my earlier days. It 
often happened that home-room teach- 
ers, whose duty it was to counsel pupils 
intimately, were pumping me concerning 
the source of the vital information, often 
at variance with the current faculty 
opinion, I would contribute to a case. 

Once when I was asked to appear with 
a committee to deal with a certain “‘case,”’ 
I sat through preliminary comments like 
“little moral sensibility” and “definitely 
antisocial.” From the available data 
these remarks were justifiable, although 
the high level of the generalizations 
helped little toward a solution. In the 
very old days the boy would have been 
flogged. He had an irritating self-suffi- 
ciency, a sneer for the warmth you 
pressed home to him. About one elderly 
woman teacher who tried to be friendly 
to him he reported to his classmates, 
‘She tried to get ‘next’ to me.”’ Aftera 
while I pulled out a theme and read just 
as you sce it here, with not a comma 
added: 

To numerous passers-by this tree is nothing 
but an ordinary work of nature, or possibly in 
summer and autumn an object of positive beau- 
ty, but to me it is a great deal more. Today that 
tree is not nearly so beautiful as it was in my 
more youthful days. 

As happens many times in life, one is bound 
to be excluded from the games, the confidences, 
the parties of one’s companions. When this hap- 
pened, it was my habit not to go into the house 
for self-pity but rather to go to the back yard 
and play on the swing. By thus taking away 
some of the pain of loneliness, this tree became 
one of my most beloved confidants. 

Whenever I realized or at least was told that 
I had done a wrong deed, I would go to that 
huge, motherly tree and sit beneath its friendly 
foliage. Despite all the harsh words of the rest, 
this one companion would not condemn. 

Then for some reason which I do not know, 
the tree surgeon came to trim the aged tree. 





All this while I was in school. When I returned, 
the tree had been changed. The bough from 
which I had swung had been sawed off. 

To me it was indeed a most serious blow 
not unlike being told that one of your play- 
mates had lost an arm and would be unable to 
participate in your frivolities again. 

Today I still go and stand beneath that 
crippled but understanding friend and think 
back to the many hours we had spent together 
in sorrow and in joy. 


This tree episode came in response to 
my reading from Abbé Dimnet’s The Art 
of Thinking the account of the youthful 
Dimnet’s silent, lonely hours exploring 
his uncle’s waterwheel. 

One time a senior girl, at a slight repri- 
mand from me, stumped out of class and 
slammed the door in my face. In my ear- 
lier days of teaching I should have made 
a great ado about “discipline” and “re- 
spect for teachers.”’ But I had read a 
theme of hers not long before on her in- 
ability to control an overwhelming tem- 
per, a family trait, she wrote, in which 
the family itself had headstrong pride. 
She wrote that when barely able to talk 
she was taught to say, ““You can lead a 
Clark but you can’t drive him.” Her 
theme opened our get-together. 

From a theme I learned that a senior 
girl was considering being a nun but 
wasn’t quite sure of the step. For a proj- 
ect in the organization of ideas, I sug- 
gested a paper on the origin of the various 
orders and their ideals, with help from 
the parish priest. Her later composition 
helped her to clarify and analyze her con- 
flicting thoughts until she finally decided 
to be a nurse and afterward join a group 
of medical missionaries in South America. 

At dinner with the parents of a pupil, I 
observed a constant nagging at their son 
about his choice of friends, his room in 
disarray, his lack of seriousness. During 
the apple pie and coffee several of his late 
themes came to my mind. I was hurt to 
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note how inner forces and social issues 
were absent from their conversation with 
him. The next day in a free period I tele- 
phoned the mother for an appointment 
about her son. I told her frankly that she 
didn’t appreciate the goodness deep down 
in him. I then read her one of his themes 
on Masefield’s ““The Everlasting Mercy.” 

“Did my boy really write that?” she 
asked, with tears in her eyes, not so much 
as a question but as to hear once again 
the music of my affirmation. 

“You constantly talk to him about 
clean collars and torn pajama tops when 
you can see how hungry he is to talk re- 
ligion, the state and a world order, social 
forces, the meaning in nature. 

Themes have given me moments in 
teaching that I would never surrender. 
During Delaware’s heaviest snowstorm 
in decades a pupil and I sat in my office 
discussing his theme, our stocking feet 
steaming on the radiator. Only a half- 
dozen pupils came to school, but Amos 
kept his ten o’clock theme appointment 
despite the four-foot drifts on the cam- 
pus. Then there is the ungrammatical 
theme, from the worst writer in the class, 
which moved me so much that I read it 
to the student council and to a member 
of the school board, and which led to the 
school’s being open every Saturday night 
for socials. I remember the failing junior 
boy who refused to write more than a 
half-page on any assignment, and who 
once became so homesick at a summer 
camp that he wrote a six-page letter with 
subtle arguments in climactic order and 
in cadence. Spellbound, I could only 
keep repeating to the father, who had 
come for advice as to whether the boy 
should be brought home, “Keep it! Keep 
it! It’s an ‘A’ theme.” I helped a pupil 
with a theme high on a red-clay bluff of 
the Chesapeake, both naked, watching 
small birds rocketing dizzily to out- 


I LIKE TO READ THEMES 





maneuver the wide wings of a bald eagle. 
On one occasion when too close a fidelity 
to routine was limiting every wakeful 
moment to school and exaggerating the 
importance of school events out of all 
proportion to their worth, I sat down, 
nervous and feverish, to mark a theme or 
two before a book salesman was to ap- 
pear. The theme described “a _ brush- 
covered lonely trail, probably once an 
Indian trail, that leads southward to 
Turkey Point and looks nine miles across 
to the Susquehanna River.” I had 
tramped it many times. Something came 
over me: at once school fell into its right- 
ful place in a larger world; this theme 
gave me a perspective that allowed me to 
see the deep groove in which I was 
sloughed. And then, too, there was Mar- 
jorie’s marked improvement in writing, a 
change I could not reconcile with her 
former dryness. Just as I was about to 
congratulate myself, I learned that this 
new radiance in her sentences was due to 
no inspiration of mine or to no perma- 
nently acquired technical skill; she was in 
love. That theme from the immigrant 
boy from Brittany, “How To Save Wood 
on a Small Farm’’—how pathetic to find 
why a stick of kindling could be so valu- 
able to a family of a boy living but a few 
miles from me and surrounded daily in 
school by the luxury of $750 basketball 
backboards and $600 bleachers. Nowhere 
in the world I believe is there in print the 
subject of one theme, ‘“How To Harvest 
Marsh Hay.” A stranger to Delaware, I 
had often wondered at the vast marsh 
fires in late winter, but never until I was 
handed that theme did I know what they 
meant. How ironic that it is not I who 
bring them life; through themes they 
bring life to me! 

Also, there was the theme from a 
senior boy, a foundling, placed with 
foster-parents by the Children’s Bureau. 





































He wrote me how he would get up at two 
in the morning and plow in the full moon, 
just because he liked to. A lonely fellow, 
clumsy around people, almost groveling 
when you were kind to him, he wrote how 
he never had slept two in a bed until re- 
cently, when his half-brother visited: 
“That night as I crawled into bed I 
groped with my hand across the bed to 
the place that had been absent so long 
and found the warm body of my brother 
sleeping contentedly. Thus ending the 
happiest day I had had for a long time.” 
I wonder who his friends are now. 

Often I find themes in my mailbox at 
home and under the doormat. And often 
in the gymnasium or on the playground 
or in farm shop or chicken-house, if some- 
thing exciting occurs, inevitably a pupil 
remarks: “That would make a good 
theme. Why don’t you write that up?” 

An elevation of spirit akin to that from 
a play or a symphony comes upon me 
when I uncover in Woolworth foolscap 
such passages as these from lives that 
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seem hopelessly preoccupied with daily 
externals: 

I love to watch the ground slip under the 
sturdy plows to be cut into long slices which are 
rolled over into clean cut furrows, and I loved 
to smell the fresh earth as it was turned by the 
mirror like moldboards and to see the dust rise 
into the evening air in thin columns. 


And this, after a study of ““L’Allegro”’: 
“And then I catch the sound of pigs 
grunting, that kind of a grunt that finds 
its way softly into your ears.”’ 

But you must know the pimply, peaked 
boy who wrote it, crude often and rough 
in manner, and gratingly nasal. You su- 
pervise a tableful like him at the cafe- 
teria munching their food hurriedly, 
howling to be off, inconsiderate often, not 
a thought in their low I.Q. heads, it 
seems, and surely no room for beauty. 
But these glimpses of their true nature 
that they give me in themes separate the 
surface discipline from inner reality. I 
like their themes so well that I stow them 
away in order to read them again. 


BOOK LISTS FOR A RECREATIONAL READING PROGRAM 


EUNICE DORING’ 


Widespread acceptance of the idea 
that free or recreational reading is an im- 
portant part of the English program un- 
doubtedly bears some relationship to the 
appearance of a variety of excellent book 
lists and reader’s guides within recent 
years. The book lists that follow were all 
chosen with the idea of facilitating a free 
reading program. In the hands of the li- 
brarian, the teacher, or the student him- 


*Co-chairman of the English department of 
Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 





self, they can be used to guide the read- 
ing of the student who has an interest in 
a special subject, a concern with a per- 
sonal problem, or a fondness for a certain 
author. 

Experience in the use of book lists has 
shown that the most valuable are those 
that are classified by subject or type, that 
are well annotated, and that indicate a 
possible grade level. Besides those book 
lists of book proportions, most likely to 
be found in the school library, the follow- 
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ing list includes leaflets and booklets in- 
expensive enough to allow for classroom 
collections. 


BOOK LISTS AND READING GUIDES 
FICTION 


America in Fiction. By Coan and Lillard. 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 180. $1.00. 

Lists arranged to indicate three main cul- 
tural patterns through which America has 
passed: “‘Pioneering,”’ ‘‘Farm and Village Life,” 
and “Industrial America.”’ Four additional lists 
(which overlap the first three) are: “‘Politics,”’ 
“Religion,” ‘Southern Tradition,” and ‘‘Minor- 
ity Ethnic Groups.” Titles annotated. 

The American Spirit in Fiction. Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 10, of the Booklist. Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 
1941. Pp. 5. $0.25. 

Annotated list of books that interpret various 
phases of the American scene and present the 
heroism of everyday men and women. 

An Annotated Bibliography of American 
Historical Fiction. Compiled by N. J. 
Theissen. Emporia: Kansas State 
Teachers College, 1938. Pp. 65. $0.20. 


Excellent list with good annotations. 


Background Readings for American His- 
tory. Compiled by Jean Carolyn Roos. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1938. 
Pp. 59. $0.35. 

List of both fiction and nonfiction suitable 


for recreational reading in the field of American 
history. Annotated. 


Basic Book Collection for High School. 
Joint Committee of the A.L.A., the 
N.E.A., and the N.C.T.E., Jessie 
Boyce, chairman. Chicago, 1942. Pp. 
196. $1.00. 


Fifteen hundred titles; approximately 20 per 
cent fiction. Subject headings and excellent an- 
notations. 


Book lists of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary. 


(Address order to Carolyn 
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Pullman, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Maryland. Postage to be 


added to 


total 


cost: 


I-10 lists, 


4 


Oo 


cents; 11~—20 lists, 6 cents; 21-30 lists, 
cents; 31-80 lists, 20 cents.) 


I 


a 


to 


b) 


d 


“Booklists for Baltimore Citizen- 


ship Reading Course.”’ 
I g 


1942. 3 


cents. (Mimeographed.) 


“The Epic of America in Story 


List 1.” Pp. 4. 


“The Epic of America in Story 


List 2.” Pp. 4. 


“The Melting Pot.’’ Pp. 4. 


Gold Rush Days. 1941. Pp. 4. 


cents. 


Indomitable Women. 


3 cents. 


+ 


Oo 


1938. Pp. 4. 


“Wagons West.” 1942. Pp. 12. 5 
cents. (Mimeographed.) 


Young People’s Lists: 
Baltimore Reading Lists: Grades g, 
10, 11. 1940. Pp. 12. 


7 cents each. 


Grade 12. Pp. 16. 7 cents. 


“Books about Girls.” 
11. 10 cents. (Mimeographed.) 


Books That Boys Like. 


10. 5 cents. 


1939. Pp. 


1936. Pp. 


Go Places with Books (Boys). 1942. 


Pp. 6. 3 cents. 
Go Places with Books (Girls). 
Pp. 6. 3 cents. 


1942. 


“Hit Parade (Books of 1941).”’ 


1941. 
graphed.) 


Pp. 8. 


= 


P) 


cent 


s. (Mimeo- 


Jungle Fever. 1938. Pp. 4. 3 cents. 
Other Time, Other Places. |Histori- 
cal Novels.] 1942. Pp. 8. 5 cents. 


To the Graduate Angling for Some- 
thing Different. 


cents. 


1942. 


Pp. 8. 3 


To Top It All [Books for the Gradu- 
ate]. 1941. Pp. 8. 3 cents. 






“The West, Cowboys, Indians and 
Pioneers.” 1939. Pp. 14. 10 cents. 
(Mimeographed. ) 

You Heard It on the Radio. 1938. 
Pp. 8. 3 cents. 

You Saw It in the Movies. 1941. 
Pp. 6. 3 cents. 


All lists annotated; many illustrated. 


Books for Youth Who Dislike Reading. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio University 
Press, 1941. Pp. 16. $0.25. 

Annotated list of books in which the interest 
level is several grades higher than the reading 
level. 

Branch Library Book News. New York 
Public Library, Books for Young Peo- 
ple, Vol. XTX (January, 1942). Pp. 34. 
$0.05. 

List printed annually with revisions. Empha- 
sis on the reading interests of the younger high- 
school group. Not annotated. 

By Way of Introduction: A Booklist for 
Young People. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1938. Pp. 128. 
$0.65. 10-100 copies, $0.35. 

Twelve hundred titles arranged under twenty 
reading interests. Excellent annotations. 
Historical Fiction in Junior and Senior 

High School. By Hannah Logasa. 

Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing 

Co., 1941. Pp. 193. $2.00. 

Organization chronological. Two subdivi- 
sions of each chronological division: ‘‘Stories,”’ 
and “Biography, Narrative, and Topical Ac- 
count.” Annotated. 

Home Reading for High School. National 
Council of Teachers of English. Chi- 
cago: N.C.T.E. (211 W. 68th St.), 
1937. Pp. 118. $0.20 each; ro or more, 
$0.15 each. 


Titles graded, classified, and annotated. 


Index to Short Stories. By Ina Ten Eyck 
Firkins. 2d suppl. New York: H. W. 


Vilson Co., 1936. 
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Stories listed alphabetically under author’s 
name. Under each title, books in which story 
may be found are indicated. 

Leisure Reading. Edited by Stella S. 
Center and Max Herzberg. Chicago: 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 1937. Pp. 147. $0.20 each; 10 or 
more, $0.15 each. 

Designed for use in seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. Classified by type and topic. 
Titles well annotated. 

Personal Growth Leaflets, No. 206: Amer- 
ican History in Fiction; No. 233: Fic- 
tion for Junior High School Students; 
No. 237: Fiction for High School Stu- 
denis; No. 251: Readable Books of 
1940. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association. 1 cent each in 
lots of 25 or more; no order accepted 
for less than 25. 

All leaflets annotated. 

Pocket Books. New York: Pocket Books, 
Inc. (1230 Sixth Ave.), 1942. Free. 
A list of 166 annotated titles. 

Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction. By EI- 
bert Lenrow. New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., 1940. Pp. 371. 
$3.00. 

Topically classified and annotated list of nov- 
els. Three main divisions: (1) “The Individ- 
ual’s Need for Entertainment and ‘Escape,’ ”’ 
(2) “The Individual and His Personal Environ- 
ment,’’ and (3) ‘““The Individual and His Social 
Environment.”’ The most valuable of the book 
lists of fiction. 

Senior Booklist. Milton, Mass.: 
ary Education Board, 1942. 
$0.18. 

Title arrangement: ‘‘The Americas and De- 
mocracy”’; ‘Drama, Essay, Poetry’’; ‘Fiction’”’; 
“History and Society,” etc. Well annotated. 
Grade level indicated. 

Subject Index to High School Fiction. By 
Jeanne Van Nostrand. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1938. 


Pp. 67. $0.75. 


Second- 
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The Subject Index is an alphabetical list of 
270 subjects (actors, adventure, Africa, etc.), 
each subject being followed by the numbers of 
book entries dealing with that subject. The 
“List of Books Indexed” gives author, title, 
price, publishing date, publisher, annotation, 
and grade level for each book. 

Vocations in Fiction. By Mary R. Lin- 
genfelter. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1942. Pp. too. 
$1.25. 

Contains 462 novels representing 102 occu- 
pations. Symbols indicate appeal to adults, 
teen-age readers, etc. Annotations present the 
occupational significance of the book. 
Vocations in Short Story. By Vera EF. 

Morgan. Chicago: American Library 

Association, 1938. Pp. 47. $0.50. 

Titles indexed under 133 alphabetically ar- 
ranged occupations of interest to boys and girls. 
Titles chosen to give information about the job 
itself, the ethics of the profession, and the train 
ing for the profession. 

We Build Together. By Charlemae 
Rollins. ‘Pamphlet Publication of 
N.C.T.E.,”’ No. 2. Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1942. 
Pp. 47. $0.25. 

Annotated guide to Negro life and literature 
for elementary- and high-school use. 


What Shall We Read Next? Compiled by 
Jean Carolyn Roos. New York: H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1940. Pp. 46. $0.35. 
A program of reading sequences to meet the 

demand for “‘a book like the one I just read.” 

Annotated. 

Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual. By 
the State Reading Circle Board. Mad- 
ison, Wis.: State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 1942. Pp. 194. Free 
within state. 

Graded from first to twelfth grade. Book 
classification. Not annotated. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Book Lists of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary—Baltimore, Maryland. 
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a) “Certain Rich Men: Biographies 
of Big Business.” 1935. Pp. 4. 3 
cents. (Mimeographed. ) 

b) “Monarchs of All They Surveyed: 
Biographies of Famous Queens.” 
i941. Pp. 12. 3 cents. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

c) Period Biographies: 

No. 1. Biographies of Ancient 
Times. 1937. Pp. 12. 3 cents. 
No. 2. Biographies of the Middle 
Ages. 1936. Pp. 12. 3 cents. 
No. 3. The Awakening World: The 


Sixteenth Century. 1937. Pp. 12. 3 


cents. 

No. 4. The Age of Contrast: The 
Kighteenth Century. 1937. Pp. 12. 
3 cents. 

No. 5. The Age of Freedom: The 


Nineteenth Century. 1938. Pp. 12. 
3 cents. 


is 


Real and Imaginary Doctors’ Lives. 
1941. Pp. 12, 5 cents. 
Bibliogra phy of American Biography. By 

Florence H. and Howard Eugene Wil 

son. Philadelphia: McKinley Publish- 

ing Co., 1930. Pp. 64. $0.75. 

Annotated list of books likely to contribute 
to high-school students’ understanding of and 
liking for American history. 

Biography in Collection. By Hannah Lo 
gasa. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1940. Pp. 152. $1.25. 

Key letters given to books of collective biog 
raphy. Alphabetical lists of all names in books, 
each name being followed by concise informa- 
tion, key letter, and page number. 


POETRY 
“Bibliography of Subject Poetry Anthol- 
Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, 1936. Pp. 17. $0.25. (Mim- 
eographed.) 


ogies.”’ 


Useful for locating material on a special sub 
ject. 
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Book Lists for Baltimore Citizenship 
Reading Course (Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore): 

a) America Singing. Pp. 4. 3 cents. 

b) America Today in Poetry and The- 
alre. Pp. 4. 3 cents. 

c) The Epic Spirit in America: Poet- 
ry and Drama. Pp. 4. 3 cents. 


All lists annotated. 


Poetry for High Schools. Compiled by 
Amelia H. Munson. New York: H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1938. Pp. 62. $0.35. 
Reading list for students arranged with quo- 

tations to stimulate interest. 


Subject Index to Poetry. By Herbert 
Bruncken. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1940. Pp. 220. 
$3.25. 

Designed chiefly for college and adult readers 
but useful for high-school students. Meets the 
demand for poems on specific topics and for 


poems, the author, title, and first line of which 

are unknown and could be identified only by the 

subject matter. 
DRAMA 

A Guide to Play Selection. Edited by Mil- 
ton Smith. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1934. Pp. 174. $1.40. 
Valuable not only as a guide to production 

but as a reading guide because of its classifica- 

tion scheme and annotations. 

Index to One Act Plays. By Hannah Lo- 
gasa and Winifred Ver Nooy. Boston: 
F. W. Faxon Co., 1941. Pp. 556. 
$6.00. 

Second Supplement, 1932-1940. Arrangement 
by title, author, subject, and collections. The 
subject index of particular value to the reader. 
Plays for Schools and Little Theatres. By 

Frederick H. Koch. Chapel Hill: Uni- 

versity of North Carolina Press, 1937. 

Pp. 111. $0.50. 


Annotations helpful to the reader of plays 


TEACHING READING WITH THE READER'S DIGEST 


HERBERT A. 


Today’s rising tide of interest in de- 
velopmental reading programs in the 
secondary school stems from an aware- 
ness of the fact that the development of 
the degree of efficiency required for ma- 
ture reading activities is not completed 
in the elementary school. While it is true 
that a large proportion of pupils upon 
completing elementary school have be- 
come reasonably skilled in the mechanics 
of reading, they are by no means ready to 
read more complex materials easily and 
understandingly. They are not yet able 
to think through with the author and in- 


Bureau of Reference, Research and Statistics, 
New York City 


LANDRY' 


tegrate his ideas into thought and action 
patterns of their own. General education 
in the secondary school and college level 
cannot make its greatest contribution to 
the intellectual development of pupils un- 
less the reading efficiency with which 
they leave the elementary schools is in- 
creased notably. 

It is recognized that the secondary 
school has the responsibility not only of 
providing specialized remedial assistance 
to the reading ‘“‘casualty” but also of 
seeking to raise to new and higher stand- 
ards the literacy of all boys and girls in 
its classes. Instead of assuming that pu- 
pils enter high school with satisfactory 
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reading habits fully developed, school ad- 
ministrators must make needed adjust- 
ments in the school program to provide 
adequate developmental training and 
guidance in promoting further growth in 
reading. 

Broadly conceived, a developmental 
program in reading involves all subjects 
of the curriculum. While every teacher 
should have a part in such a program, 
none is more important than that of the 
English teacher. It is unfortunate that 
much of the material content of second- 
ary-school English is unsuited to this pur- 
pose. It is too difficult, and it fails to cap- 
ture the interest of pupils. The experien- 
tial background of high school boys and 
girls is too limited to understand many of 
the materials studied. 

In the selection of learning situations 
for the improvement of reading, Leary 
and Gray? make the following suggestion: 
“Select learning situations in units that 
have real significance to students and 
that are adapted to their background, 
capacity and needs.” 

Materials used must challenge the in- 
terest and stimulate a desire to read. In 
the organization of a developmental read- 
ing program, appropriate selections must 
be chosen, which will meet the criteria 
suggested. The value of these selections 
is enhanced if skilfully prepared plans for 
their use are made available. These serve 
to reduce the teacher’s burden of prepa- 
ration, thus making it possible to give 
pupils individual guidance in their read- 
ing problems. 

An awareness of the possibilities of the 
use of the Reader’s Digest for the improve- 
ment of reading led its editors to call up- 
on Dr. Stella Center and Miss Gladys L. 
Persons, directors of the New York Uni- 


? William S. Gray (ed.), Reading in General Edu- 
cation (American Council on Education, 1940), 


Pp. 179. 
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versity Reading Clinic, to develop a prac- 
tical program. This program, capitaliz- 
ing upon the stimulating and timely ar- 
ticles in each issue, was made available to 
teachers and pupils in September, 1941, 
through a sixteen-page supplement in- 
serted in the school edition of the Read- 
er’s Digest. This supplement, entitled 
“Reading for Pleasure and Profit,’ in- 
cluded reading and vocabulary exercises 
designed to improve general reading 
ability of secondary-school pupils. Simi- 
lar supplements now are bound in the 
school edition of the Reader’s Digest every 
month. 

The program is based upon sound 
philosophy and developed in challenging 
exercises. 

Definite belief that reading is thinking 
with an author in the pattern of his 
thought is the basis on which the exer- 
cises are predicated. Since the purpose of 
a reader is determined by the purpose of 
a writer, the techniques required in read- 
ing are suggested by the techniques of 
the writer. In order to be a competent 
reader, one must understand the implica- 
tion of what he reads. He must follow 
the author’s interpretation of the story or 
events or he must sense the implied in- 
terpretation. 

Exercises included in each “Reading 
for Pleasure and Profit’? supplement are 
designed to develop all the skills of read- 
ing, since reading is a synthesis of the 
skills of mechanics, of comprehension, 
and of interpretation. Attention is paid 
also to necessary specific skills, such as 
skimming, gaining the central ideas of 
paragraphs and articles, making accurate 
recall, summarizing, outlining, distin- 
guishing between general and specific, 
translating the general into the concrete, 
and vice versa. 

The length of articles in the Reader's 
Digest makes the material especially 
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suitable for use in a reading program. 
The terse, arresting style, the definite 
patterns of articles, the clear-cut pur- 
poses, the direct thinking—all are ex- 
cellent for the teaching of reading. Guid- 
ed study of such articles will result in 
better reading, better thinking, and bet- 
ter expression—both oral and written. 

To put this program to the acid test, 
the author of this article was called upon 
to plan and direct a national experiment. 
This experiment was planned so as to ob- 
tain specific evidence of the value of the 
Reader’s Digest reading-improvement 
program when used in average class- 
rooms. Every effort was made to control 
factors that might prejudice results. The 
rank and file of teachers and pupils were 
participants, and average classrooms 
were the laboratories. No attempt was 
made to “‘set the stage.” 

Experimental centers were established 
in twelve representative cities: Akron, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Newark, Pittsburgh, Providence, 
Richmond, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
Springfield. One hundred and sixty-six 
teachers and 10,636 junior and senior 
high school pupils took part in the in- 
vestigation. 

In each city three pairs of English 
classes in each grade from Grades VII to 
XII were selected. Each pair of classes 
included pupils of approximately the 
same age, general ability, school achieve- 
ment, and socioeconomic status. To in- 
sure a cross-section of the student popu- 
lation in each grade, one of the pair of 
classes selected was made up of above- 
average pupils, one of average pupils, 
and one of below-average pupils. In each 
pair one class was designated as an ex- 
perimental class and the other as a con- 
trol class. 

Representative teachers of English 
took part, each instructor teaching both 


‘ 


classes in a given pair: an experimental 
class and a control class. This procedure 
eliminated the rivalry that frequently 
arises when control classes are taught by 
selected teachers and experimental class- 
es by others. It also established elements 
of comparability with reference to the 
teacher factor. 

After classes had been selected, all 
pupils were given two tests. The mental 
test used was the “‘Pintner Test of Men- 
tal Ability.”’ The ‘“Traxler Silent Read- 
ing Test”? was used in Grades VII, VIII, 
and IX, and the “Cooperative Reading 
Test (Lower Level)” in Grades X, XI, 
and XII. Upon completion of the initial 
testing program, the pupils in experimen- 
tal classes made systematic use of the 
reading-improvement exercises developed 
by Dr. Center and Miss Persons, based 
upon current issues of the Reader’s Digest. 
The class time devoted to this activity 
averaged 226 minutes per month. The 
control classes made no use of the special 
reading exercises but pursued the regular 
course of instruction in English. At the 
close of the study, comparable forms of 
the same reading tests were administered. 

Data from over 33,000 tests were tabu- 
lated and analyzed. The matched-pupil 
technique was used to obtain the most 
valid results. Pupils were matched care- 
fully on the basis of age, mental ability, 
and initial reading ability. Because of 
midyear reorganizations and other caus- 
es, the final number of eligible pupils for 
whom complete test data were available 
was 7,556. This group yielded 1,284 
matched-pupil pairs, of which 955 partici- 
pated in the study for a period of seven 
and one-half months, while 329 pairs 
participated for four months. The results 
of the study are based upon data provid- 
ed by the 2,568 pupils making up these 
pairs. 

It was found that pupils using the read- 
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ing-improvement program made _ sub- 
stantial gains in general reading ability 
over pupils who followed the regular 
program (Table 1). Pupils in experi- 
mental classes, participating in the study 
for seven and one-half months, gained in 
total reading ability during this period 
from eleven to fifteen months on the basis 
of the tests used. Students in the control 
classes gained from five to seven months. 
The normal gain for the period was seven 
and one-half months. Pupils who made 
use of the developmental reading pro- 
gram gained from five to nine months 
more than did students who pursued the 
regular course of instruction in English. 
The average gain of experimental class 
students for the six grade groups included 
was thirteen months, while the average 
gain of pupils in the control classes was 
six months. As will be noted in the table, 
these gains were highly reliable gains. 
Pupils in whose classes the reading-im- 
provement program was used increased 
their competence in reading at twice the 
normal rate. This was accomplished by 
spending an average of 226 minutes a 
month during the seven-and-one-half- 
month period in classroom use of the 
reading exercises in connection with the 
Reader’s Digest. Since these were average 
gains, they were considerably exceeded 
by many individual pupils. 

Gains in reading ability of matched 
pairs of pupils participating in the study 
for a four-month period were less marked, 


as would be expected. While space does 
not permit the presentation of data for 
these groups, it may be said that differ- 
ences in gains between experimental and 
control pupils were approximately one- 
half of that found for the seven-and-one- 
half-month group. 

This experiment demonstrates plainly 
that a carefully designed program, using 
interesting and stimulating material 
under proper guidance of an average 
classroom teacher, can move the reading 
front of junior and senior high school 
pupils forward approximately twice as 
fast as an average class normally pro- 
gressed. 

The experiment provides definite evi- 
dence that growth in power to read de- 
pends upon systematic training. It indi- 
cates that the articles in the Reader’s Di- 
gest provide excellent material for this 
training. The exercises in the ‘‘Reading 
for Pleasure and Profit” units call for the 
sustained practice that is necessary. 
While dealing with timely, stimulating 
thoughts embodied in current numbers 
of the magazine, and while gaining useful 
information and provocative ideas, stu- 
dents who used the reading-improvement 
exercises established good reading habits 
that will serve them in adult life. 

Teachers who wish to deal with life as 
it is lived, and yet to teach for permanent 
effects, will find the Reader’s Digest read- 
ing program a desirable addition to their 
English curriculums. 
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THE RAINBOW 


SAMUEL BECKOFF' 


It has long been rumored that there’s a 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
Che Reader’s Digest seems to have found 
it. As it enters its twenty-second year of 
publication, it boasts a national circula- 
tion of five millions and a possible reading 
public of forty millions. It has now be- 
come the biggest little magazine in the 
world. This, mind you, with no advertis- 
ing. 

The reasons for this great American 
success story are many. To mention just 
afew: its fairly reasonable price, its com- 
pact form, its attractive, colorful cover, 
its sententiousness. Add to this the rapid- 
transit mentality of the American public 
which demands its reading in tabloid form 
or in ‘‘twenty words—no more, no less.”’ 
Consider further the fact that America is 
the greatest pill-taking nation in the 
world; hence its acceptance, Reader’s Di- 
gest style, of all thought and opinion in 
capsule form. 

Examine the Digest itself and you will 
find that every article is edited according 
to a standard reading pattern. After one 
or two articles, the reader finds the next 
article somewhat pleasantly familiar. He 
can relax into a comfortable groove as he 
reads. He also discovers very few dull 
passages, because they have been taken 
out in the editing. In short, the material 
is precooked and predigested for him. 
Does such a process make for a variety of 
literary techniques? Perhaps not. But 
the emphasis is definitely on facts, con- 
ciseness, and readability. Many teachers 
will readily agree that the material in the 


* Teacher of English, Queens Vocational High 
School, Long Island City, N.Y. 
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Digest is often vital, entertaining, con- 
temporary, entirely comprehensible, and 
immediate. They never have to apologize 
for it or explain wy it is a classic. It nev- 
er inspires awe, but commendable curios- 
ity, a much more valid starting-point for 
intelligent reading. It is safe to say that 
if Shakespeare were writing for the cur- 
rent periodicals, the Reader’s Digest 
would certainly reprint his articles quite 
frequently. But why take precious time 
trying to convince the high-school stu- 
dent of that fact when harrying (or is it 
motivating) him into reading Hamlet?? 

However, although the average adult 
develops only a limited technique from 
habitual reading of the Digest, the poor 
reader in the lower high-school grades 
conversely derives a much more strongly 
diversified set of reading skills. Constant 
use of the Digest as literature in many 
classes helped many vocational students 
to develop a comparatively effective 
reading technique. By using a question- 
naire devised by the teacher in conjunc- 
tion with the magazine, the students 
were first introduced to the reading of 
semitechnical and quasi-scientific arti- 
cles. Then they were permitted to read 
any type of article, again filling out the 
questionnaire after the reading. Further 
lessons were administered with special 
emphasis on the acquisition and use of 
new words (with dictionary), on new 
facts learned, on appreciation only, and, 
finally, on reading the selection in the 
“Book Section.”’ The results were more 
than gratifying. 


2See my article, “Is the Reader’s Digest Di- 
gestible?” High Points, November, 1941. 
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To recapitulate, the adult reader and 
the high-school student find the Reader’s 
Digest both readable and comprehensible. 
Another point that is of importance to 
teachers especially is that the Digest 
serves to acquaint the reader (or student) 
with a tremendous number of other peri- 
odicals. A simple survey of the twelve 
issues of the Digest published during the 
year 1942 showed that fifteen newspapers 
and seventy-seven magazines were rep- 
resented, not including the filler or brief 
items. The list follows with the frequency 
of appearance noted alongside the title: 


NEWSPAPERS 


Associated Press dispatch, 1 
Baltimore Sunday Sun, 7 
Boston Globe, 1 

Chicago Daily News, 1 
Chicago Sun, 2 

Chicago Tribune, 1 

Christian Science Monitor, 5 
Cleveland Press, 1 

New York Herald Tribune, 2 
New York Sun, 1 

New York Times, 3 

New York World-Telegram, 7 
Philadelphia Bulletin, 1 

Wall Street Journal, 1 
Washington Post, 2 


) 


MAGAZINES 


Adventure, 1 

Advertising and Selling, 2 
Air Facts, 4 

America, 1 

American, II 

American Forests, 1 
American Legion, 12 
American Mercury, 14 
Atlantic Monthly, 3 
Aviation, 1 

Barron’s, 4 

Better Homes and Gardens, 1 
Christian Advocate, 1 
Christian Century, 1 
Christian Herald, 3 
Collier’s, 7 

Common Sense, 1 
Commonweal, 2 


Coronet, 1 

Cosmopolitan, 6 

Country Life, 1 

Elks, 1 

Esquire, 1 

Etude, 1 

Field and Stream, 1 

Forbes, 10 

Fortune, 6 

Free America, 1 

Free W orld, 2 

Future, 4 

Good Housekeeping, 1 

Harper’s, 8 

Hygeia, 4 

Infantry Journal, 3 

Intercollegian, 1 

Kiwanis, 7 

Liberty, 5 

Life, 15 

Living Age, 1 

Movie-Radio Guide, 4 

Nation, 3 

National Safety News, 1 

Nature, I 

Nautical Gazette, 4 

New Republic, 4 

New York Times Magazine, 3 

New Yorker, 7 

Newsweek, 3 

North American Review, 1 
Opportunity, 1 

Pan-American, 1 

Parents’, 1 

Popular Science, 2 

Progressive, 4 

Radio Broadcast, 1 
Redbook, 3 
Rockefeller Center, 1 
Rotarian, 8 

Saturday Evening Post, 1 
Saturday Night, 1 
Saturday Review of Literature, 15 
School and Society, 1 
Science News Letters, 3 
Scientific American, 2 
Sea Power, 1 

Stag, I 

Survey Graphic, 5 
This Week, 5 

Time, 5 

Town Hall Forum, 1 
Variety, 1 

Vogue, 2 

War Department Bulletin, 1 
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Woman’s Press, 1 
Yale Review, 1 
Your Life, 3 


Further statistics based on the same 
twelve issues showed that the ‘‘Book 
Section” presented seventeen different 
titles. Interspersed throughout the other 
pages were brief extracts from twenty- 
nine other books, some of them quoted 
from more than once. The titles were: 


BOOK SECTION 


The Adventure of the Speckled Band (A. C. 
Doyle) 

Bolivar: The Great Liberator (Thomas Rourke) 

Cross Creek (M. K. Rawlings) 

Education for Death (Gregor Ziemer) 

Falling through Space (Richard Hillary) 

Flight to Arras (A. de St. Exupéry) 

Golden Fleece (Hughie Call) 

Che Moon Is Down (John Steinbeck) 

My Friend Flicka (Mary O’Hara) 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay (C. O. Skin- 
ner and Emily Kimbrough) 

Pied Piper (Nevil Shute) 

Che Problems of Lasting Peace (Herbert Hoo- 
ver and Hugh Gibson) 

Sabotage (M. Sayers and A. E. Kahn) 

See Here, Private Hargrove (Marion Hargrove) 

Storm (G. R. Stewart) 

Victory through Air Power (A. P. de Seversky) 

The World at My Finger Tips (Karsten Ohn- 
stad) 


BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM BOOKS 


Argentina (J. W. White) 

Big Doc’s Girl (Mary Medearis) 

The Bond between Us (Frederick Loomis) 

The Friendly Arctic (Vilhjalmur Stefansson) 

From the Land of Silent People (Robert St. 
John) 

High Conquest (J. R. Ullman) 

How To Do Practically Anything (J. Goodman 
and A. Green) 

Inside Benchley (Robert Benchley) 

Inside Latin America (John Gunther), 3 

King’s News (M. Koenigsberg) 

Lincoln Steffens Speaking (Lincoln Steffens) 

Literary Lapses (Stephen Leacock), 2 

Man of the Mountains (Jesse Stuart) 

Mission to Moscow (Joseph E. Davies) 
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Mississippi Steamboatin’ (Herbert and Edward 
Quick) 

My Life and Hard Times (James Thurber) 

toor Afternoons in New York (Ben Hecht), 2 

Our Minor Freedoms (Gelett Burgess) 

Remember Pearl Harbor (Blake Clark), 2 

Retreat to Victory (A. A. Michie), 2 

Roosevelt: Dictator or Democrat? 
Johnson) 

Self and Self-management (Arnold Bennett) 

Spangled Banner (Victor Weybright) 

The Springs of Virginia (Perceval Renier) 

Trail of an Artist-Naturalist (E. T. Seton) 

Washington Is Like That (W. M. Kiplinger) 

We Took to the Woods (L. D. Rich) 

West with the Night (Beryl Markham), 2 

Wind, Sand and Stars (A. de St. Exupéry) 


(Gerald 


This is just part of the impressive saga 
of the Reader’s Digest. Incredible, yes, 
but even more so when considered in the 
light of a nation at war, newsprint short- 
ages, increased operating costs, and a 
public hardly predisposed to serious read- 
ing. Even more incredible is the social 
ostracism one may be subjected to if he 
doesn’t know that the latest witticism is 
from the current Digest. More pathetic 
than incredible is the striving of the air- 
wave buffoons to say something that may 
eventually be quoted in the all-influential 
pages of the Digest. This is the story of 
the new ‘‘people of the Book,” the United 
States. 

It has long been rumored that there’s 
a pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 
As each successive issue has come forth 
in its cover of ever changing colors, there 
has been noticed a corresponding change 
in policy. The lay reader, as well as the 
more-concerned educator, has begun to 
wonder whether the Digest was still (1) 
a digest, (2) reliable teaching material, 
(3) liberal in thought and expression, and 
(4) contributing substantially to the war 
effort. Teachers who are not afraid to be 
considered as adult citizens capable of, 
and free to express, social and political 
attitudes have been wondering out loud 











in classrooms, faculty conferences, and 
professional meetings concerning the cur- 
rent trend taken by the Reader’s Digest. 
Questions such as the following must con- 
cern every citizen among us: Is the 
Reader’s Digest still reliable as teaching 
material? Is there a conscious selection 
of articles to fit a definite editorial policy? 
Is there a place in a school or home maga- 
zine for racy cartoons? Is the Digest a 
vehicle for propaganda? Does the inser- 
tion of a “‘Reading Guide” in the school 
edition oblige the Digest to maintain a 
definite level of respectability, reliability, 
and nonpartisanship which is expected of 
all high-school material? Does the Read- 
er’s Digest indirectly dictate the type of 
material published in our leading periodi- 
cals? Is there indirect advertising in the 
Digest? 

Before attempting to answer some of 
these cogent questions, it may be a good 
thing to define terms and methods and to 
present credentials. First, liberalism, as 
understood by this writer, is defined as a 
forward-looking, progressive, pro-labor, 
pro-minorities, pro-democratic, pro-Four 
Freedoms philosophy of social, political, 
and economic action. Second, this article 
employs statistics and facts secured from 
the survey, cited above, of the twelve is- 
sues of the Reader’s Digest published dur- 
ing the year 1942. Finally, this writer 
categorizes himself as a liberal, New 
Deal, internationalist, United Nations, 
pro-labor, anti-polltax, second-genera- 
tion American. (Additional labels the 
reader may think of should be forwarded 
to the writer.) Now to the questions. 

Is the Reader’s Digest still a digest? 
According to statistics, the answer is a 
very definite ‘‘No.” It is now evident 
that the Little Mite is suffering from 
hardening of the articles. There is being 
developed a permanent staff of writers to 
produce articles directly for the Digest. 
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For example, let us consider the Pleasant- 
ville Phenomenon, the ‘‘roving editor.” 
What is a “‘roving editor’? The diction- 
ary defines an editor as one who “pre- 
pares for use by compiling, arranging, 
emending, etc.’’ By extension, an editor 
is now known to express the opinion, posi- 
tion, and philosophy of the publication 
he edits. The “roving editor” is not in- 
volved in the clerical duties defined 
above but reflects the avowed stand of 
the magazine by writing articles directly 
for it. He frequently “roves” away from 
the reservation to write a piece for an- 
other magazine, said piece then turning 
up magically in the parent-publication as 
“digested.”” From January to October, 
1942, there were four “roving editors,” 
namely: Barclay Acheson, Karl Detzer, 
William Hard, and Stanley High. But in 
the November issue this number in- 
creased to fifteen. The list now included 
Acheson, Hard, High, Paul de Kruif, 
Max Eastman, Harland Manchester, 
J. P. McEvoy, Allan A. Michie, Lois 
Mattox Miller, Edwin Muller, Helen H. 
Richards, Frederick Sondern, Jr., Webb 
Waldron, William L. White, and Alexan- 
der Woollcott. The names were the same 
for the December issue except for Bar- 
clay Acheson, who was now listed as the 
director of international editions. The 
shadow of a permanent staff of writers 
was becoming more substantial. Includ- 
ing the peregrinating penmen, a total of 
forty-four authors wrote directly for the 
Digest in 1942. Statistically, the picture 
was as shown in Table r. 

Is the Reader’s Digest liberal in thought 
and expression? Is there no conscious se- 
lection of articles to fit a definite editorial 
policy? Again the answer is “No.” By 
prejudicious editing the magazine has 
bent backward to favor a certain group 
of periodicals. The reader will notice 
that the American Legion magazine was 
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quoted 12 times, American Mercury 14, 
Barron’s 4, Forbes, 10, Kiwanis 7, Life 15, 
Rotarian 8, Baltimore Sunday Sun 7, and 
the New York World-Telegram 7 times. 
It is hard to conceive of these publica- 
tions as “‘liberal’”’ in the sense that we 
have defined it above. Further, in the 
November, 1942, issue, the name of Paul 


TABLE 1 
‘‘UNDIGESTED”’ 
ate — ARTICLES 
ARTICLES i Gaane 
No. | Per Cent 
— ee 
January 36 ¢ | 
February 35 7 20 
March 20 5 | 19 
April 33 5 16 
May.. 34 4 12 
June 28 4 15 
July 36 s | ¢€ 
August 34 4 12 
September 33 6 19 
October 37 6 16 
November 39 | 10 25 
December 37 6 | 16 


Palmer was listed as a “‘senior editor.” 
Back in September and November of 
1940 he was a “roving editor.’”’ He was 
also formerly editor of the American Mer- 
cury. During his regime the outpourings 
of Lawrence Dennis and Harold Lord 
Varney, two of our most articulate na- 
tive Fascists, were published much too 
frequently. The New Republic called at- 
tention to Palmer’s technique in its issue 
dated December 22, 1937. It may be only 
a coincidence that the present editor of 
the Mercury was one of the most ardent 
sponsors of Out of the Night (condensed in 
the March, 1941, issue of the Digest) by 
the now completely discredited Jan Val- 
tin. It may be only a coincidence also 
that in the September, 1939, issue of the 
Digest there appeared an article entitled 
“America Unlimited” by William Hard 
(subsequently named a “roving editor’’). 
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This article, upon close examination, 
will show that, even in those dark ages 
preceding Pearl Harbor, Mr. Hard was al- 
ready lambasting labor, the New Deal, 
and many of the aims which were later to 
be adopted by the United Nations. In de- 
featist accents he referred to such a pro- 
gram as full of quack remedies, as not 
rugged enough. His canonization fol- 
lowed soon after. Let’s add a third coin- 
cidence: In the December, 1942, issue 
there appeared an “‘undigested”’ article 
by Jerry Kluttz entitled ““To Washington: 
An ‘E’ for Znefficiency.”” This was on the 
whole highly critical of the New Deal, of 
the conduct of the war, and palatable to 
most isolationists and ante-Willkie Re- 
publicans. But—in the December 12, 
1942, issue of the Nation appeared an ar- 
ticle entitled “Pity the Federal Worker’ 
by Jerry Kluttz. However, this was a 
more sympathetic, fairer, freer-from- 
keyhole-criticism treatment of a truly 
serious problem. The Digest to date has 
not printed a digest of it. A final coinci- 
dence: The South American edition of 
the Digest, entitled Selecciones del Read- 
er’s Digest, contains no anti-Roosevelt, 
no anti-New Deal, no anti-labor, no anti- 
interventionist articles. To put it more 
briefly, no articles by the High-Hard axis. 
All is sweetness and light. For example, 
the January, 1942, issue lists: “Journey 
for Margaret,” “Talent and Character 
Go Together,” “Others Can: Why Not 
You?” “The Last Thing Schubert 
Wrote,” ““My Most Unforgettable Char- 
acter,” and an extract from H. M. Pul- 
ham, Esq. Homey, certainly; and they go 
very well with the advertisements for 
Singer Sewing Machines, Ipana, Tangee 
Lipstick, Firestone Tires, RCA Victor, 
Esso, etc. 

Is the Digest contributing substantially 
to the war effort? Well, the men in the 
armed forces like to read it. Many par- 
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ents include a copy of it in the packages 
they send to their boys. William Hard 
is proving in monthly instalments that to 
win the war all you have to do is make 
Westbrook Pegler president of the A.F. of 
L.-C.1.0. W.M. Kiplinger thinks that by 
“persuading” the 4 per cent minority of 
Jews to leave the federal civil service you 
will promote unity. (A. Schickelgruber 
is still collecting royalties as the author 
of that seemingly humanitarian sugges- 
tion.) Potomacus recommends moving 
the Washington Wonderland to the state 
of Maine for a more economical war. 
Jan Valtin tells us how to promote revolt 
in Europe by a few well-placed phan- 
tasms. Harry Scherman explains how we 
can win the war-of-the-month by ration- 
ing invisible greenbacks. Westbrook Peg- 
ler thinks we ought to have Mrs. Roose- 
velt include the businessman in ‘Her 
Day” for “unity.”’ John T. Flynn wants 
to save America first from cost-plus and 
Red tape. Stanley High claims it is not 
Roosevelt’s war and wants to give it back 
to Herbert Hoover. Arthur Krock of the 
Times says our newspapers should be per- 
mitted to tell the truth 4 la Colonel Mc- 
Cormick of the Chicago Tribune if we 
want to sink the Japanese navy. Verily, 
the Reader’s Digest is contributing sub- 
stantially to the war effort. 

So, gentle reader, we have followed the 
rainbow to the oft-rumored pot of gold. 
We have attempted to diagnose the color 





blindness of the American public. But, 
even more, we have attempted to show 
the teacher how responsible he is for the 
material he presents to his perhaps un- 
suspecting classes. We feel that the 
teacher owes it to his own sense of intel- 
lectual integrity to re-examine his own 
attitudes, prejudices, and convictions in 
such times. As our country and the Unit- 
ed Nations approach victory, the ele- 
ments of defeatism and division, isola- 
tionism and confusion, reaction and dis- 
unity, become more arrogant and stri- 
dent. One can hear again the old cry of 
‘‘America for the Americans” rising above 
the death rattle of millions of Russians, 
Chinese, Poles, Greeks, Filipinos, Jugo- 
slavs, Frenchmen, and Netherlanders. 
No, it is not a New Deal war; neither is it 
an American war. It is the world’s war. 
Petty minds and provincial thoughts 
cannot cope with its significance. It is the 
newest testament of a world willing to die 
so that another world might live. It is 
perhaps Christianity’s last big chance to 
establish the brotherhood of man on 
earth. 

We sincerely hope that the Reader’s 
Digest will reconsider its course and re- 
turn to the true American concept of 
freedom of the press, the concept that 
includes the obligation on the part of the 
press to print the whole truth—the truth 
that will make men free and keep men 
free. 
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THE COMICS AND THEIR APPEAL TO THE YOUTH OF TODAY 


FLEDA COOPER KINNEMAN' 


Between ten and twelve million comics 
magazines are sold monthly; in other 
words, a million dollars or more is spent 
every month by comics’ fans. In my own 
classes, of the hundred and seventy-five 
freshmen enrolled, only three boys and 
six girls do not read them! These stu- 
dents spend $15.55 monthly on comics 
magazines, or an average of twenty- 
eight cents per person for the fifty-six 
students that actually buy them, and I 
don’t feel that my students are unusual 
in this respect. Boys and girls every- 
where are reading them daily. One hun- 
dred and twelve different comics maga- 
zines are on sale at newsstands through- 
out the nation, and one of our local drug 
stores sells as many as sixty-two. 

Since my students are spending money 
for comics magazines, reading them, and 
trading them to their friends for others, 
I felt that I must discover the reasons 
which lie behind their popularity and to 
see if better reading matter could not be 
substituted in their place. 

The modern point of view in teaching 
is to begin with the child’s interests and 
build toward higher levels of apprecia- 
tion,so that I felt that I would be justified 
in having my classes spend a few days in 
the study of the comics—a start on “‘the 
ground floor,’ so to speak. Again I gave 
silent thanks for my “workshop” setup 
which obviates the restrictions of a rigid 
course of study. 

As a starter we analyzed the appeal of 
the comic strip in the daily “funnies” 
section of the newspaper. Like many 


Teacher of freshman English in the North 
Phoenix High School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


adults, I have realized for some time that 
the “funnies” are the most attractive 
part of the newspaper as far as most 
young readers are concerned; in many 
cases it is the only section that they do 
read. 

As it is a comparatively new field for 
study, it seemed to me that a definite 
guide was needed, one around which to 
center our classroom discussion. There- 
fore, I placed the following questionnaire 
on the board: 


THE FUNNIES 


1. What is your favorite “funny’’? 
Reasons for your choice. 


Ls) 


3. What is your second choice? 

4. Reasons for your choice. 

5. Name the most popular “funnies.” 

6. Name the oldest “funny.” 

7. Name the best-known “‘funnies”’ interna- 


tionally. 

8. Suggest “funny” characters for “‘Informa- 
tion Please”’ in the movies. 

g. If you could see any “funny” as a movie 
serial, which would you choose? Reason. 

10. Which “‘funnies” have social value (tie up 
with your life by helping you better under 
stand yourself or others)? 

a) Are there any characters in the “fun 
nies” like anyone whom you know? If 
so, in what respect? 

b) Do you recognize any of your own char 
acter traits in any “funny” characters? 
If so, discuss them. 

c) Have you ever had an experience like 

any in the “funnies’’? Tell about it. 

Do the “funnies” present any problem of 
yours? If it is solved, does the solution 
help you solve yours or help you to see 
the situation more optimistically? 


d 


[ realized that some of the questions 
for example, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
were purely a matter of statistical in- 
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formation and would call for little dis- 
cussion; however, I was pleasantly sur- 
prised at the way in which the children 
responded to the other questions. In tab- 
ulating the results of the first question 
for a hundred and seventy-five students, 
I was careful to keep separate responses 
for the preferences of boys and girls 
(Table 1). 

Children find very little humor in most 
comic strips as evidenced by the reaction 


TABLE 1 


PREFERENCES OF 121 BOYS AND GIRLS 
FOR COMIC STRIPS 


| 
Boys GirLs 


I. ae 
Comic Strip | No | Comic Strip | No. 
Mutt and Jeff......| 23 Dixie Dugan | 22 
Superman | 15 || Blondie | 14 
Dick Tracy | || Jenny Dare | 9 
Katzenjammer Kids| 8 || Mutt and Jeff 7 
Sergeant Stony Craig} 8 || Henry 6 


of one of my freshmen who remarked, “‘I 
find that the ‘funnies’ aren’t really fun- 
ny; they’re merely full of adventure.” 
We decided that the majority of the com- 
ics invariably have the primitive thrill of 
danger and adventure; few of them have 
real story value, and even fewer of them 
are humorous. 

“Superman” offers to my students a 
delightful avenue by means of which 
they can escape the routine and monot- 
ony of everyday living. His ability to do 
the things they cannot do but would like 
to do affords young readers a form of 
wish fulfilment which is especially ap- 
pealing. “Superman” is, after all, only a 
modernized version of Robin Hood. Chil- 
dren enjoy him because of his physical 
prowess and his aid to the poor and dis- 
tressed. His actions represent two of the 
strongest human desires in life: the wish 





for strength and power and the wish to 
benefit others. This analysis gave me 
fresh hope; finding acceptable substitutes 
in literature would be far from impos- 
sible. 

After two days’ discussion on the com- 
ic strip, I called on my students to bring 
their favorite comics magazines to class. 
The response was almost 100 per cent. 
The room was quiet long before the tardy 
bell rang. The children smiled upon me. 
Here, at last, was the kindred soul for 
whom they had been looking. 

As usual, I found my pupils delight- 
fully frank in discussing their reasons for 
reading comics magazines. These can be 
brought together under four main head- 
ings: (1) the thrill of danger and adven- 
ture, (2) story value, (3) humor, and (4) 
wish fulfilment. One important reason 
for the popularity of the comics book is 
the fact that there is very little reading 
matter—most of the story is told through 
illustrations. Even the poorer readers 
can scan these rapidly. 

I scarcely think, however, that the 
criticism that comics magazines lead to 
illiteracy is justified. Young people al- 
most invariably lose their desire for such 
magazines as they grow older, and, at the 
same time, society and their own devel- 
oping maturity lead them into more se- 
rious channels of subject matter. This, of 
course, was my problem—to be a cata- 
lyzer in this growing-up process. 

I find that students are willing to ac- 
knowledge that comics magazines have 
certain outstanding weaknesses. They 
admit, for example, that they are grue- 
some because they emphasize kidnaping, 
murder, torture, and other horrors. One 
student finds the plot structures too sim- 
ple because he can generally tell how the 
stories are going to end. Another child 
remarked, “It seems to me that they 
make very poor reading material for 
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those of us who are trying to protect our 
eyes—and all of us should be—because 
both the printing and the coloring are 
blurred and the drawings are often very 
poor.” 

Students have generally welcomed a 
comparative newcomer in the field: True 
Comics. It was especially interesting to 
me because it is published by the Par- 
ents’ Institute of New York City, pub- 
lishers of Parents’ Magazine, in the hope 
that a magazine, similar to ‘‘trash’’ com- 
ics in appearance and construction, will 
prove an effective substitute for them. 
My students favored it because it pre- 
sents world history—both past and pres- 
ent—in an interesting way. The best 
part of it is that it’s all true—nothing 
fantastic about it, and even the charac- 
ters are real—not imaginary. Parents’ 
Institute also publishes two other comics 
magazines, Real Heroes and Calling All 
Girls, on the same high level. 

We do not feel, however, that with the 
majority of readers True Comics or Real 
Heroes will ever take the place of ““Super- 
man” and other comics of that type, for 
they do not satisfy a child’s natural de- 
sire for excitement. Then, too, many of 
us fear that these two will never attain 
the popularity of the older comics maga- 
zines because boys and girls who like his- 
tory well enough to read it find a greater 
satisfaction in historical books. 

After all this discussion I felt that we 
were now in a position to suggest reading 
material which has the same appeal as 
the comics but which, at the same time, 
is more acceptable. We listed the appeals 
under the four headings previously men- 
tioned, and the boys and girls then sug- 
gested books which they thought were 
typical of each. 

First on the list was the thrill of dan- 
ger and adventure. One boy responded 
with: 
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I’d say Arizona by Clarence Budington Kel- 
land. I’ve lived in Arizona all my life and the 
book was especially thrilling to me. It is a true 
story of the West. The danger element is pro 
vided by the presence of the Indians and the ab 
sence of troops for protection. Old Tucson was 


filled with cold-blooded killers. 


Then one of the girls challenged with: 


Yes, but Phoebe Titus was as tough as any 
man in Tucson. The adventure starts at the 
first of the book and goes all the way through 
it. I think that Peter Muncy’s going thousands 
of miles for several hundred head of cattle 
through Indian land was just as exciting as any 
thing Batman or Superman ever did. 


Another response was: 

I’d like to mention Wyatt Earp as another 
book with an Arizona setting. I like it because 
it’s the biography of an immortal character 
whose ambition was to make the West safe for 
all who wished to live by and obey the laws. He 
helped the West get rid of many of its notorious 
criminals. 


““Gosh,”’ remarked one freshman. “I 
read comics magazines because I am 
looking for adventure that will take me 
away from home, and all the books that 
you suggest are about Arizona.” 

Almost immediately the other stu- 
dents suggested the Bounty trilogy, Hur- 
ricane, Royal Road to Romance, Seven 
League Boots, Beau Geste, Typee, Moby 
Dick, Captain Blood, Scaramouche, The 
Carolinian, The Sea Hawk, Count of 
Monte Cristo, Sea Wolf, etc. 

When I asked for books that have as 
much story value as the comics maga- 
zine, one boy commented: 

Story value certainly gives us a broad field. 
Let’s talk about books with doctors as leading 
characters. I’m going to recommend The Cita 
del, since it is the best book I know of that tells 
about the very exciting and interesting prob- 
lems which may come into a doctor’s life. 


Another boy questioned: 


What about The Magnificent Obsession? It’s 
a doctor’s story with a philosophy. This book 
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presents such an unusual idea for self-develop- 
ment; the magnificent obsession which helps the 
hero become a great surgeon is an idea of per- 
sonality projection and development. 


Another girl said: 

To get away from the subject of doctors, I’d 
like to say that I think Rebecca is the best story 
I have ever read. And the strange thing about 
it was the way the title fitted in; everything 
that the new bride touched at Manderley 
seemed to be Rebecca’s—the china, the dogs, 
the flowers, and even her husband. I was really 
relieved when it was the bride and not Rebecca 
who triumphed in the end. 

A girl responded with: 

One of our criticisms of the comic magazine 
stories is the fact that the writing is so juvenile 
that we can generally tell how they are going 
to end as soon as we start to read them. I’d 
suggest Wuthering Heights as a book that cer- 
tainly wouldn’t have that weakness. There were 
so many angles to the story that no one could 
tell for sure what the climax would be. 


Other books suggested for story value 
were Gone with the Wind, Disputed Pas- 
sage, All This and Heaven Too, All Quiet 
on the Western Front, the Jalna series, 
Horatio Hornblower, Little Women, Of 
Human Bondage, and The Yearling. 

I didn’t think it would be hard to sug- 
gest books that are as humorous as the 
comics magazines, since so few of them 
are really funny. 

When asked if he had read any hu- 
morous books lately, one boy stated: 

Of course, how about Penrod and Sam? Both 
of them are very humorous characters. They 
are always saying cute things and having funny 
or mischievous adventures. The pranks of these 
little scamps make this book one of the funniest 
stories I have ever read. It reminds me of my 
favorite radio program—Henry Aldrich. 


Another boy suggested: 


While we’re talking about Penrod, Sam, and 
Henry Aldrich, we shouldn’t forget Seventeen. 
William Baxter was just like many of the boys 
I know. The book really gives the reader an in- 
sight into American boy-and-girl problems and 


emphasizes the joys and sorrows of the adoles- 
cent age. It shows the awkwardness of a boy 
in his teens and tells of the embarrassment that 
he sometimes suffers. 


Other books suggested for humor were 
these: Paul Bunyan, Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen, Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court, Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine, etc. 

Many of my students admitted that 
they read comics magazines because they 
offer a chance to escape from everyday 
living and to have the satisfaction of 
being in another world for a little while 
at least. When I asked for books that 
would satisfy this desire for wish fulfil- 
ment, many of the newer books which 
are fantasies were mentioned as well as 
the old familiar ones. 

One boy thought that Pinocchio was 
an excellent illustration of wish fulfil- 
ment. Old Geppetto wanted to have a 
live son of his own so much that the Blue 
Fairy changed Pinocchio from a wooden 
puppet into a real little boy. 

Another girl said: 

On Borrowed Time is enjoyable because it is 
so unusual and imaginative. Gramp believes or 
rather wants to believe that he has death under 
control. Strangely enough, even though you 
know such a story is impossible, it makes you 
think. 


One of the girls spoke up with: 

I think that Lost Horizon is a good example of 
fantasy and wish fulfilment. Who wouldn’t like 
to live in a little mountain valley like Shangri- 
La where life is peaceful and happy and no one 
ever grows old? The book presents the philoso- 
phy that one wouldn’t age if he were away from 
the tempo of this modern world. 


Other books suggested as an escape 
from everyday living were Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales, Alice in Wonderland, The Arabian 
Nights, King Arthur, Robin Hood, and the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 
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Since these suggestions of books with 
the same appeal as comics magazines 
come directly from the students them- 
selves, I feel that they will be helpful, es- 
pecially since most writers in the field be- 
lieve that gradual substitution will prove 
much more effective than enforced pro- 
hibition. As teachers and parents, we 
must provide substitutes which are as at- 
tractive as that which we wish to elimi- 
nate. 

During most of our discussions which 
developed as a result of our study of the 
comics, I often wished that parents and 
teachers might be able to put on their in- 
visible cloaks and visit my classroom. 
Much that was said would have been in- 
teresting and valuable to them; the next 
best thing to do was to bring the infor- 
mation to them by radio. This we did in 
a series of four broadcasts. 

The first two broadcasts in this series, 
“The Comic Strip and Its Appeal to the 
Youth of Today” and “The Comics 
Magazine and Its Appeal to the Youth 
of Today,” were presented over station 
KOY (Columbia Network Affiliate). 
The last two broadcasts of the series 
‘“True Comics, Real Heroes, and Calling 
All Girls,” and “Good Books with the 
Same Appeal as the Comics” were given 
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over station KTAR (N.B.C.—Blue Net- 
works Affiliate). The Arizona State De- 
partment of Education introduced the 
series, and it was concluded in the 
“North Phoenix High School at Work”’ 
series of educational radio programs. 

At last our study was over. Workshop 
LA-g had achieved what I believe no 
other English class in this country has 
it had discovered just what, how, and 
why comics exist! 
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FREEDOM: A DEFINITION 


In recent months we have read and heard 
much about freedom. Perhaps it was the 
Four Freedoms as set forth by President 
Roosevelt, or mention may have been made 
of freedom of speech as flourishing (or other- 
wise) in our country. Whatever the occasion 
may have been, it would have been exceed- 
ingly difficult to define that word “freedom.” 
Yet that is one of the many concepts that 
we are expected to clarify in the minds of the 
youth intrusted to our schools. 

Aware of my responsibility, yet unwilling 
to bring forth a host of trite rehashings of 
what each student had at some time heard 
said or had read ina textbook, I tried a plan 
suggested in some past number of the ever 
useful English Journal. Instead of assigning 
as a theme subject “Freedom—What It 
Means to Me” to my English X classes I 
talked about the kind of modern poetry that 
needs no rhyme, no regular number of ac- 
cents to a line. In fact, it is simply the sin- 
cere expression of the writer’s feelings. The 
members of the class looked skeptical and 
not very much interested. After a short in- 
troduction along the lines of the first para- 
graph above, I said that I was asking them 
to write what “freedom” meant to each one 
of them in just the little, simple things of 
everyday life. I then gave them some con- 
crete examples, for recently we had been ex- 
changing our views on the correct way to 
slice bread by hand and had been comment- 
ing on the way that the comedians over the 
radio had been poking fun at our rationings 
and shortages. The facial expressions were 
still a bit dubious as the paper was passed 
around. But when I said that each one was 
expected to write only four or five lines, if he 
didn’t feel moved to write any more, every- 
one went to work, and silence reigned for 
some time. 

Of course, the results brought to light no 
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signs of poetical genius in my classes. How- 
ever, some pupils showed a side that I had 
not hitherto suspected. After all the papers 
had been turned in, I read them aloud, anon- 
ymously. Almost invariably, whenever a 
particularly apt picture of freedom at home 
or at school was expressed, the members of 
the class commented on the fact, so that 
pupils who very seldom came in for any 
praise for unusually good work had the joy 
of hearing a phrase of theirs applauded. | 
couldn’t help feeling that the English period 
had been well spent, for we all had a keener 
appreciation of the meaning of freedom. 

In order to make a class poem out of their 
individual efforts, I went through all the 
papers again, picking out the lines that 
seemed best to express the idea that we were 
trying to put across. Someone might have 
chosen different lines. All of them are not 
poetical in conception. I can only say that 
they are the words of the students them- 
selves, for I left them as they were. 


FREEDOM: A COMPOSITE POEM! 


What is Freedom? 

Freedom is the happiness of tomorrow. 

It is listening to planes overhead, without a 
thought of fear. 

It is the privilege of going to school five days a 
week, and listening to favorite radio pro- 
grams in the evening. 

It’s the sigh of satisfaction after a Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

It is play without fear. 

It’s the chance to say, ‘‘No, I won’t.”’ 

Freedom is the sight of buildings standing tall 
and erect. 

Freedom is the feeling you get on Sunday, when 
all is quiet, and the sky is clear. 


It is doing our Saturday shopping, but minus 
the meat. 
It is Mother going to work in dirty coveralls, 


with me left at home to do the housework. 


* Composed by the Sixth Period English X Class. 
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It is joking about those in office, and what they 
do. 

Freedom is quiet hikes in the near-by hills. 

Freedom is the mad rush at home to the phone 
when it rings. 

Freedom is the shouts of boys quarreling over a 
ball game on the corner lot. 

It is the good-natured joking about the lack of 
former luxuries. 

It is the comfort of a warm bed at night. 

Without Freedom, nothing else is worth having. 


HAZEL E. Hyatt 


Corona Hicu SCHOOL 
CORONA, CALIFORNIA 


SHAKESPEARE IN JUNIOR HIGH 


I wonder if I might offer a slight objection 
to one statement made by Carl G. Wonn- 
berger in his article, “Choosing the Right 
Play for the Junior High School” (English 
Journal, XXXII, No. 3 [March, 1943], 150- 
54). 

In his fourth suggestion (p. 151) Mr. 
Wonnberger makes the following statement: 
“Shakespeare is too difficult, and an audi- 
ence is likely to receive its performance too 
critically.” 

For eight years I have been teaching 
Shakespeare to preparatory-school boys. 
Furthermore, I have had occasion during 
that time to direct Shakespeare plays. I 
have found that in general these plays have 
been well received by the school as a whole 
and that the boys taking part in the produc- 
tion have been completely absorbed by the 
obvious dramatic genius of the author. 

Naturally, one has to choose which play of 
Shakespeare will suit the particular group 
that one is teaching or coaching. I should 
hesitate, for instance, to give a full-length 
performance of Hamlet in a junior high 
school, but I would enjoy giving a perform- 
ance of, let us say, Henry King V or Julius 
Caesar. 

I do not wish to appear as one of those 
teachers who will have Shakespeare or 
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nothing and damn the consequences, but I 
do think that Mr. Wonnberger passed over 
the possibilities of Shakespeare rather sum- 
marily. 

Let me give but one example from an ex- 
perience which I had a few years ago. Every 
winter term we have a one-act-play compe- 
tition among the various “houses” in the 
school. Usually, there are nine or ten plays 
given. 

This particular year of which I am speak- 
ing, we chose a version of the Pyramus and 
Thisbe play from Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The production was fortunate 
enough to be selected as one of the three 
best in the school and then later, in compe- 
tition with the other two, before outside 
judges, was declared the winner for the year. 
But, to my mind, the most satisfactory ex- 
perience that occurred was when the three 
plays were taken to a neighboring small 
town and performed in the Grange Hall be- 
fore the townsfolk and their children. The 
other two plays were typical, sophisticated, 
modern comedies, very well done in every 
respect by the performers. The audience, 
however, laughed very little at the two 
modern comedies but literally “made the 
rafters ring” with their appreciation of “Old 
Will’s” little effort. 

I can’t help but feel that Shakespeare was 
smiling down at us from one of our New 
Hampshire clouds. It is just the sort of thing 
that he used to see happen in the pit at the 
Globe some years ago. 

This experience, it seems to me, has quite 
a lesson to teach—a more important lesson 
possibly than the fact that in the last ten 
years on Broadway there has always been at 
least one Shakespeare production, not to 
mention the extraordinary season when 
both Mr. Gielgud and Mr. Howard paced 
the boards as Hamlet, and more important 
also probably than the fact that before the 
war at Stratford on Avon there was a con- 
tinuous Shakespeare season each summer 
from April to September. 

Possibly, I am being too sensitive to the 
treatment which I feel Mr. Wonnberger has 
given Shakespeare’s plays in the junior high 





school, but I do feel that there are important 
possibilities in intelligently selected Shake- 
speare plays for junior high school groups. 


FRANCIS V. Lioyp, JR. 


St. Pauw’s SCHOOL 
Concorp, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CHAUCER AND EDITH ANN 


“So you are in your last year of high 
school,” I remarked to a svelte junior miss, 
the daughter of an old friend. 

“Yes.” With a slight grimace and a toss 
of her long bob, Edith Ann added, “‘At least 
I hope it’s my last year.” 

I remarked that certainly there could be 
no doubt about that. 

“Oh, yes, there is,” was her quick come- 
back. “‘You see, there’s senior English.” 

Then I realized that to Edith Ann I was 
not a teacher of English, not a department 
head, but only someone her mother knew. 
Her high school was in another city. 

“What’s wrong with senior English?” I 
ventured, yearning to know more but fear- 
ing to quench the spirit. 

“Oh, Chaucer. We have to read it in the 
original and memorize it.” 

“T see. ‘Whan that Aprille with his 
shoures soote’... .”” I checked myself sharp- 
ly as Edith Ann exclaimed, 

“That’s it. That’s it! But I can’t pro- 
nounce it. When your attention is divided 
between Chaucer and the football star that 
sits across from you, it’s hard on Chaucer. 
He wouldn’t like that, I’m sure.” 

“T think Chaucer would be greatly inter- 
ested both in your football hero and in you, 
for he knew and liked all kinds and condi- 
tions of people. You remember how vividly 
he characterizes each of the twenty-nine 
Pilgrims.” 

“You must like it. You seem to know it 
so well.” 

“T went to Canterbury once myself,” I 
commented briefly. “Have you read any of 
the Tales?” 
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Apparently she hadn’t. To Edith Ann the 
Pilgrims of the Prologue were not vital, liv- 
ing individuals but something dead and dry 
as dust, to be studied with divided attention 
today and forgotten tomorrow. 

“She gave us a test,”’ continued my young 
friend, with characteristic disregard for an- 
tecedents, “and was out of the room the 
whole time we were supposed to be studying. 
Of course we talked all period. Then she ex- 
pected us to know everything, just as if we 
had had a chance to study. I know I 
flunked! 

“When you get through senior English, 
you know something, though—if you get 
through,” she admitted. “One of our boys 
made the highest entrance score at Purdue 
last year..... 

Assuring her that she would come out all 
right, I turned the conversation to another 
topic. Inwardly I was contrasting her dis- 
taste for Chaucer with the apparent interest 
shown by many of my own students. We 
had just finished reading the Prologue, some 
of it in the original, some in translation, con- 
stantly linking the medieval world with the 
modern one through comparison and con- 
trast of characters, customs, and events. We 
had given eight or ten of the Tales orally in 
class. I had not required anyone to pro- 
nounce Chaucer’s English. One day I casu- 
ally remarked, 

“Tf any of you would like to learn to read 
Chaucer as I do, I shall try to give you ap- 
pointments outside of class. There are too 
many other things to do during class period. 
You may see me individually if you want 
to make an appointment. College profes- 
sors like you better if you know how..... 

At least a dozen aspirants flocked to my 
desk when the bell rang. We had Chaucer 
before lunch and after lunch, Chaucer in 
any vacant room, and even on the front 
steps in the sunshine, Mark Hopkins fash- 
ion, until other duties made me call a halt. 
I believe some of the boys and girls would 
have read the whole Prologue to me, had I 
had time to listen. As it was, some of them 
threatened, like Merlin, to outrun their 
master. 


” 
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In this strange age, when the war effort 
must be forever in the foreground and ev- 
erything else incidental, does Chaucer have 
a place? Certainly we have to win the war 
to preserve our traditions and culture as 
English-speaking people. If Chaucer is to 
remain a part of the English curriculum 
when the business world is admonishing us 
to turn out stenographers who can spell, 
punctuate and write passable letters, can 
we make him more vital and contemporary 
to the Edith Anns and their football-star 
friends in our classes? Chaucer himself was 
full of life and spirit. 

SALIBELLE ROYSTER 
Reitz HIGH ScHOOL 
IE VANSVILLE, INDIANA 


WHY? 


Have you tried this with your freshmen? 

They are reviewing the parts of speech 
and are wondering, “‘What’s the use! Nouns, 
verbs, pronouns, adjectives, prepositions, 
and all the rest! What do they do for us? 
Why do we have to have ’em? (‘Drather 
have the measles.’)”’ 

Tell those restless freshmen, ‘‘All right, 
let’s discard all the parts of speech except 
the nouns and the verbs. Now let’s write a 
story. I'll put the first sentence on the 
board, and you may add sentences as you 
think of them, But remember, we have only 
nouns and verbs in our language. No one 
has ever heard of a pronoun, an adjective, 
an adverb, or any other part of speech.” 

“Fine! It should be easy to handle just 
two parts of speech!”’ 

The story’s title: “Luck.” First sentence: 
‘Jim had failed.”” (Or any other title and 
sentence you wish.) 

An eager pupil goes to the board and 
writes, “He walked slowly away from his 
silent teammates.”’ 

Ah, that sentence should interest the 
“gentle reader.’’ But we can’t have it, be- 
cause adverbs, prepositions, pronouns, and 
adjectives just don’t exist. So, we have to 
cross out the words, “he,” “slowly,” 
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“away,” “from,” “his,” and “silent’’—and 
“teammates” without these others can be of 
no use to us. 

Long before the story is finished those 
pupils are just aching to include the other 
parts of speech in the language. With these 
erstwhile “useless” adjectives, adverbs, pro- 
nouns, etc., they know that they could make 
their story interesting, exciting, and colorful. 

Now—their assignment! Try it. It works 
—and so do the pupils. 

M. KATHERINE BLoop 


Ipswich H1cH SCHOOL 
IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 


MEETING THE THEME-WRITING 
DIFFICULTY 

As a rule, pupils in average freshman and 
sophomore English classes dislike to write. 
Many of these boys and girls are sure from 
the start that they are not able to put their 
thoughts on paper. 

What is wrong? How can the theme-writ- 
ing difficulty be met? I tried interviewing 
pupils to get their viewpoints. 

“T hate writing themes,” said James. 

“Why?” 

“Cause I don’t know nothing to write 
about.” 

“T give you plenty of subjects, and you 
can always select your own.” 

“Yes, but there’s never anything that I 
know about,” insisted James. 

The first difficulty, then, lies in the teach- 
er’s failure to take into consideration the 
limitations of the pupils’ knowledge and 
experience. 

I approached Jean on the subject. 

“Them grammar rules you write about in 
red pencil on my themes stump me. I can’t 
get grammar.” 

“What about our workbook exercises and 
the sentences at the ends of the chapters in 
our English grammar textbook?” 

“T don’t get anything out of those. 
They’re hard; and when I try to write, my 
sentences won’t go together. You put ‘run 
on’ and ‘sentence fragments’ in the margin 
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of my themes. I always get my verbs mixed 
up, and I can’t spell for the life of me. Then 
I wish I could find words to say what I want 
to. My punctuation marks, too, are al- 
ways wrong.” 

Here is another enigma in theme writing. 

Mary had a different version about why 
she could not write a good theme. 

“T try—honestly I try to write themes. 
But I can’t. When I get the paper before 
me, I’m scared. I can talk all right, but I 
can’t put my thoughts on paper. Even 
when I go to bed, the fear is on me. I wake 
up, and I write. It doesn’t sound like any- 
thing. It seems I can’t give it to you to read. 
Finally, I tear up what I’ve done and start 
all over again. That’s just the same. I don’t 
know what to do about it. Won’t you help 
me?” 

So the most difficult issue in theme writ- 
ing became apparent to me. Fear, the great 
enemy of the world, must be met in some 
measure in the classroom. 

Here we are faced with three hindrances 
to the writing of good themes. The first is 
how to keep the subjects within the compre- 
hension of the pupils. The second is how to 
teach the mechanics of writing so that they 
will function in accurately written sen- 
tences. The third is how to eliminate some 
of the self-consciousness and sensitiveness so 
prevalent with many adolescents. 

As teachers we have a challenge. What 
can we do about meeting it? 

In the first place, the selection of subject 
matter for themes is increasingly a trying 
one. Most teachers have lists of theme top- 
ics—thumb worn and uninteresting. Why 
not let the pupils share in compiling the ma- 
terial about which to write? For one assign- 
ment I tried the following experiment. 

I told the class to take out pencil and 
paper. 

“Tf you were to tell your best friends of 
the happiest experience you ever had and 
you were to give what you tell them a name, 
what would it be? Remember, you only 
go to the picture shows that have the best 
names, and when you go to the library, you 
select the books with the most interesting 





titles. Isn’t that true? Sometimes pro- 
ducers lose on cinemas and books fail simply 
because they have titles with no appealing 
power. Now, write the title of your happiest 
experience, but be sure that the name you 
give it does have appealing power. Try 
several, if you wish, until you have the one 
that will best fit the situation.’”’ Immediate- 
ly pencils moved across the papers. All were 
thoughtful. Brows puckered. There was 
much erasing and scratching-out. At last 
the spirit of peace and satisfaction which 
only comes with a task well done pervaded 
the classroom. Some of the titles were read. 
It was a distinct triumph. The pupils wrote 
topics again. Now they were working at 
something which had a special interest for 
them. This could be either a material pos- 
session, a mental quality, or a spiritual ideal. 
The resulting titles were astonishingly good. 
On the third trial, the titles were about work 
which the pupils had done for money, what 
they would like to do for a life-job, or how 
they could or did earn extra spending money 
after school or during the summer vacation. 
Last, the pupils wrote miscellaneous titles on 
anything which they thought would be ap- 
propriate. Much effort was displayed in 
making the work worth while. 

When they finished, each pupil kept a list 
of his topics and also put the ones he espe- 
cially selected on separate slips of paper. 
These slips were passed around, and if any- 
one found a topic he thought he might be 
able to use, he was privileged to keep it. 
The result was a wealth of material to be 
used by the pupils for many future themes. 

Next theme day, James said, “That topic 
I got in class last week gave me a swell idea. 
I guess I have something better to give you 
this time.” 

Another important and sometimes baf- 
fling problem which the English teacher is 
called upon to solve is that of co-ordinating 
the mechanics of grammar with the art of 
composition. In educational psychology 
class in college I learned by experimentation 
that it is easier to memorize a long list of 
nonsense syllables by spending five or ten 
minutes at frequent intervals on them than 
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by working an hour or more at a time. Ap- 
plying this rule, I found that a short time 
every class period spent on rules and gram- 
mar accomplished more than entire class 
periods in which the elements of fatigue 
and lack of interest were present. 

Sometimes a rule for punctuation or capi- 
talization would be given with two, three, or 
five sentences to correct. Often incomplete 
and complete sentences were put on the 
board for pupils to work on individually or 
in groups in front of the class. Once in a 
while a list of numbered rules in grammar 
were put on the board. Also there was a list 
of sentences; some correctly written and 
some with mistakes. The pupils were to find 
the errors in the sentences and also the ap- 
plicable rule of grammar. Once a week we 
used the Thorndike-Century Senior Diction- 
aries, a set of which was-furnished by the 
department. 

All kinds of possible word-study lists were 
devised. Some suggestions were derived 
from the G. and C. Merriam and Company 
Word Lists. The Inglis Vocabulary Tests; 
the English Vocabulary by Johnson O’Con- 
nor, Work Samples 95 and 176; and Thorn- 
dike’s word lists were used. Word lists from 
our class reading gave additional material. 
Sometimes the vocabulary drills in the 
students’ edition of the Reader’s Digest 
inspired further study and research. We 
became interested in finding common ab- 
breviations and commonly used foreign 
words and phrases. Pronunciation and 
syllabication occupied a part of our time. 
For variety each student compiled a test 
on words in the pages covered during the 
past week on our anthology textbook. I 
asked for five words to be matched with five 
or eight definitions in a second column. 

Also there were five single-choice ques- 
tions in which the pupils wrote five words 
giving for each four possible definitions, one 
of which was correct. In the five completion 
questions, they would write a sentence un- 
derlining a word and leaving a space for an 
obvious synonym to be inserted. For the 
five true-or-false questions a word with its 
definition was given. The statement could 
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be either correct or incorrect. With the 
questions, each pupil gave the answers. 
From these I compiled a class test to be 
given the next day. Always, after our dic- 
tionary study, we had a short checkup test 
the following class period. Frequently we 
would have three or five words to learn to 
spell, followed by testing. 

Because most of the time we worked only 
a few minutes on each item, this might 
sound more complicated than the actual 
process. But one day—the happiest day of 
my life—Jean came to me and said, ““Gram- 
mar’s not so hard for me as it used to be.”’ 

Now for the third problem in meeting the 
theme-writing situation. How can the teach- 
er help his pupils overcome their self-con- 
sciousness and inhibitions? 

It is an established fact that we cease to 
be afraid of that which we do well. So I de- 
cided that as often as possible the pupils 
would write sentences in or for class. On a 
selection read in class I would give them 
questions to be answered in sentences. 
Sometimes they would state clearly and 
briefly an opinion on something they read. 
Once in a while it would be a short test to be 
answered in sentences. My object was to 
give plenty of opportunity for practice in 
sentence construction. Then we talked 
about revising a sentence to make the mean- 
ing clearer. We would write sentences in dif- 
ferent ways to vary the structure. All the 
while the class was having practice in writ- 
ing themes without knowing it. 

At last Mary handed me a theme on the 
day it was due. There was earnestness in her 
expression. These were her words: “Now I 
guess I’m not so afraid to write a theme 
This one seemed easy.” 

Often I approached Mary with words of 
praise or encouragement. When I told her 
that I liked the sentences she wrote about 
Jean Valjean’s kindness, her gratitude gave 
me the hope of victory in meeting her prob- 
lem of assigned paragraph writing. 


HELEN SWANSON LYMAN 


LipBeEY HicH SCHOOL 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


In your “Current English Usage,” pub- 
lished in 1934, I believe, you sanctioned as in 
“good everyday usage” several of the following 
expressions. I am wondering whether you have 
since published anything in which you com- 
mented further on these usages and whether you 
have maintained or reversed your former opin- 
ions. The expressions that I should like to ob- 
tain your latest findings on are: 

1. between each (or every) line 
2. the reason is because 
3. better than any brand (other omitted) 
4. anyplace, no place, etc. (for anywhere, etc.) 
5. back of (for behind) 
6. shall and will (being used interchangeably ?) 
. sequence of tenses (that is, whether it is 
being carefully or carelessly observed) 
8. considerable (as a noun for a large amount) 
g. subjunctive were (Is it disappearing?) 
10. I know different (for differently) (Or a good 
discussion of how to differentiate between 
adjectives and adverbs) 


bo | 


If you have issued anything about these ex- 
pressions since your “Current English Us- 
age,” will you please give me the names of the 
publications and the price of each. 

_& # 

Of the ten expressions you mention, 
“Current English Usage” did not discuss 
your Nos. 3, 4, and 8, nor to my knowledge 
have they been considered in any subse- 
quent publications of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. Anyplace is recorded 
in Webster’s New International Dictionary 
as colloquial, and I should remind you here 
that Webster’s does not employ the term 
“colloquial” as a condemnation but merely 
uses it to indicate that the expression or 
words is used in familiar and informal situa- 
tions. The substantive use of considerable is 
similarly labeled in Webster, and the Oxford 
English Dictionary shows citations of this 
usage from 1816 on. 
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Of the remaining seven expressions from 
your original list of ten, “Current English 
Usage” gave unqualified approval to only 
two. These were Nos. 2 and 5, the reason is 
because and back of. The first of these is dis- 
cussed more extensively in Marckwardt and 
Walcott, Facts about English Usage (Nation- 
al Council Mono. No. 7), page 31, where ci- 
tations are given to show that it occurs to- 
day in literary English. 

“Current English Usage”’ discusses just 
two problems of tense sequence. The first, 
illustrating the back-shifting of the ‘eternal 
present,” as in “Galileo discovered that the 
earth moved,” is given unqualified approval 
and is further discussed in Marckwardt and 
Walcott, page 27, where it is classified as lit- 
erary English. The other problem in tense 
sequence considered by “Current English 
Usage” is that of the use of would have, the 
perfect conditional, in a subordinate clause 
by attraction to a similar use in the main 
clause: “I wouldn’t have said that if I 
thought it would have shocked her.” This 
was indicated as “careless though not abso- 
lutely incorrect” and, to my knowledge, has 
not been treated in subsequent Council pub- 
lications. 

Similarly, the “Current English Usage”’ 
treatment of the indicative for the subjunc- 
tive is by no means a blanket approval of 
this practice, since only the expression of a 
negative condition and of a wish were con- 
sidered, both being approved for informal 
English. Marckwardt and Walcott, pages 
30 and 37, find both of these to be current 
in literary English. This same problem is 
also discussed in Fries, American English 
Grammar (National Council Mono. No. ro), 
pages 103-7. 

Likewise, the ‘‘Current English Usage”’ 
treatment of shall and will indicates only 
that will with a second-person question is 
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“established” and that will in a first-person 
declarative statement is “disputable.” This 
does not constitute any basis for assuming 
that the auxiliaries are being used inter- 
changeably. The use of will as a first-person 
declarative is discussed by Marckwardt and 
Walcott, pages 41-42, who find it to be cur- 
rent in literary English; will in a second- 
person question is treated on page 29. Fries, 
in American English Grammar, has an ex- 
tensive treatment of this problem (pp. 150- 
07). 


Similarly, no blanket approval for the 


ETYMOLOGY OF THE WEED 


Columbus discovered the first cigar. It 
was being smoked by a fat, lazy, Cuban 
Indian who lolled stark naked in a hammock 
under a spreading mahogany tree. 

“Cigar” is a Siboney word for tobacco. 
The Siboneyes, natives of Cuba, smoked 
their tobacco in a fat roll. Spaniards learned 
to call Cuban tobacco cigarro because of the 
way it was rolled. 

The leaf—that is, unrolled tobacco—got 
its name from the Carib Indians. ‘“Tobac- 
co” is really the Carib for “pipe.” As the 
Spaniards already had a word for pipe, they 
used tobacco to signify the plant or leaf. 

Nicotine, the alkaloid present in tobacco, 
is named after Jean Nicot, who introduced 
tobacco into France some three centuries 
ago. “Nicotine” is the French name for 
the weed, but we use it to designate the 
poison and hold fast to the native originals 
for purposes of pleasure. 


Epsy COoLLING 


INKSTER, NORTH DAKOTA 
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use of flat adverbs can be gathered from 
“Current English Usage,” although there is 
approval of the specific words pretty, quick, 
and slow and qualified approval of sure, bad, 
fine, likely, and real. Treatments of these 
particular words in Marckwardt and Wal- 
cott may be found by consulting the Index, 
and Fries discusses the problem as a whole 
on his pages 204-6. Each with between was 
rated as “disputable” in “Current English 
Usage,” not as established, and is also dis- 
cussed in Marckwardt and Walcott, page 44. 


A. H. M. 


HAMMOCKS AND CANNIBALS 


There were no hammocks before Colum- 
bus discovered America. That is, there were 
no hammocks except for Americans. 

Neither were there any cannibals. Before 
1492 eaters of human flesh were anthro- 
pophagi. 

The Carib Indians were the original can- 
nibals, “Carib” being but a shortened form 
of “Caribal’” or “Cannibal,” the native 
name for the bad red men of the West 
Indies. The Caribbean is, of course, the Sea 
of the Cannibals. 

The cannibals or Caribs, like other In- 
dians of the Spanish Main, slept in ham- 
mocks; and some scholars think that ‘‘ham- 
mock”’ was originally a Carib word. 

By the time Columbus reached His- 
paniola all West Indian natives were using 
hammocks, which they wove out of cotton 
rope. 

So comfortable were the red men’s sleep- 
ing nets that the sailors adopted them at 
once; and sailors have been using them ever 


since. Epsy COoLLiInG 





SUMMARY AND REPORT 


Recent reports of military authorities to 
the effect that literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of inductees could not read well 
enough to meet the requirements of the 
army has aroused a new interest in the sub- 
ject of reading instruction on the part of 
educators and the general public. 

The editor of the Elementary English Re- 
view, an official organ of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, recently asked a 
number of national leaders in the field of 
reading what policies the schools should fol- 
low in the light of this situation. Betts, 
Dolch, Gates, Gray, Horn, LaBrant, Rob- 
erts, Dora V. and Nila B. Smith, and Witty 
replied at some length in a symposium ap- 
pearing in the Review last November. This 
symposium, which is of significance to the 
high school as well as elementary school 
levels, has now been reprinted along with 
other more recent articles on remedial 
reading in a 72-page pamphlet called Policies 
and Practices in the Improvement of Reading. 
It is available at the Council office, 211 
West 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois, at 50 
cents a copy. 


Workships and conferences on education 
in wartime for supervisors and teachers in 
service will be conducted by numerous col- 
leges and universities this summer. Among 
these, at least two will deal specifically with 
the problems of reading instruction. 

The Sixth Annual Conference on Reading 
at the University of Chicago will be held in 
Mandel Hall, beginning Monday afternoon, 
July 12, and extending through Friday, 
July 16, 1943. The central theme of the 
conference will be “Adjusting Reading Pro- 
grams to Wartime Needs.” The program, 
which will continue longer than usual be- 
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cause of the great variety of the topics to be 
discussed, includes an astonishing array of 
subjects, dealing not only with situations 
arising out of the war emergency but also 
with the familiar problems in this field en- 
countered by teachers and supervisors. 

The following will be some of the topics 
and speakers on the conference program: 
“Wartime Interests and Needs and Their 
Relation to Reading Programs,” Ralph 
Tyler, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; “Reading Materials That 
Provide Needed Curriculum Enrichment,” 
Manley E. Irwin, Division of Instruction, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan; ‘‘Recre- 
ational Reading That Aids in Adjusting 
Pupils,” Bernice E. Leary, Department of 
Curriculum, Public Schools, Madison, Wis- 
consin; and many others. 

Another conference, or “reading clinic,” 
will be conducted by the school of education 
of the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania, under the direction 
of Professor Emmett A. Betts. The topics of 
the seminar, which will extend from August 
g through August 13, will be: “Basic No- 
tions Regarding Reading Instruction,” 
“Bases for Effective Reading Instruction,” 
“Techniques for Estimating Needs,’ “Dif- 
ferentiation of Instruction in the Class- 
room,” and “Levels of Differentiation with- 
in the Classroom.” 


The College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota will conduct a workshop 
on “War Related Activities in Secondary 
Schools” during the first summer session, 
June 14—July 23, 1943. The participants will 
prepare resource units, tests, outlines, bibli- 
ographies, and plans to meet present and 
post-war educational problems. They will 
have opportunity also to follow related 
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courses in the various colleges of the univer- 
sity. Dr. Dora V. Smith will serve as con- 
sultant in the field of English. Further in- 
formation may be secured from the Direc- 
tor, 104 University High School, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Representatives of a number of national 
organizations interested in education and of 
offices of the federal government concerned 
with foreign relations met in Washington on 
March 19 and 20 as a liaison committee to 
discuss what measures were advisable to 
forward the restoration of educational facili- 
ties in Europe after the war. Those invited 
to the conference came from the National 
Education Association, the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the National Council 
of Social Studies, the World Federation of 
Education Associations, the Progressive 
Education Association, the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, the League of Women 
Voters, the National Catholic Educational 
Association, the American Association of 
University Women, the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, the United 
States Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Operations, the Division of Cultural 
Relations of the State Department, and the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The conference members exchanged in- 
formation about what their agences were 
doing in the field of international education 
and listened to speakers from European 
countries, who presented a picture of the 
present state of education abroad, with sug- 
gestions as to what might be done toward 
restoration. Government representatives 
made clear that, though their offices were 
ready to act, they looked for initiative and 
support to the voluntary associations in- 
terested in educational planning. 


Since the Liaison Committee was infor- 
mal, without authority to act, resolutions 
passed took the form of recommendations, 
which were to be transmitted to the re- 
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sponsible officers of the respective organiza- 
tions. In summary these resolutions were: 


1. Recommendation that the co-operating or- 
ganizations indorse the recognition of educa- 
tion in post-war planning by the federal gov- 
ernment and the inclusion of an international 
agency for education in any international or- 
ganization developed by the United Nations. 

2. Recommendation that the Liaison Commit- 
tee hold an early meeting to study plans for 
an international educational organization, 
and that it invite in the meantime co-operat- 
ing organizations to send in suggestions for 
discussion. 

3. Recommendation that education be recog- 
nized in the program of foreign relief and re- 
habilitation and that immediate aid be given 
for restoration as soon as the several areas 
are accessible to measures of relief. 

4. Recommendation that a subcommittee of the 
Liaison Committee be appointed to explore 
with leaders of the co-operating organizations 
the possibility of setting up local councils on 
international education in selected communi 
ties of our country. 


At the request of President Max Herz- 
berg, the chairman of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on International Relations, Harry A. 
Domincovich, attended as representative 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Chairman of the Liaison Committee 
was Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, of the 
School of Education of Stanford University. 

There was a strong note of confidence 
that before the end of this war tentative 
plans will be ready, drawn up through the 
co-operation of voluntary agencies and gov- 
ernment offices, to rebuild what has been 
demolished in Europe and so to prevent dis- 
asters which followed hard upon the con- 
clusion of the fighting in 1918. 


To complement the program of the Latin- 
American Workshop, the 1943 summer ses- 
sion at Mills College, California, will offer an 
English Language Institute. The chairman 
will be Dr. Dominic Rotunda, professor of 
Romance languages at Mills. Dr. Albert 
Marckwardt will be on the staff. From the 
University of Michigan, Dr. Marckwardt 
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has been serving as professor of English of 
the National University, Mexico City, and 
as director of the English Language Insti- 
tute of the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin of 
Mexico City. The Mills English Language 
Institute will provide training in phonetics 
and teaching methods for North American 
teachers and students planning to spend a 
year in Latin America. 


The magazine Free World, a noncommer- 
cial, nonprofit enterprise, is published in five 
editions— American, Mexican, Chilean, 
French, and Chinese. The Office of War In- 
formation sends a microfilm of each issue to 
India for reproduction there 


Guggenheim fellowships were awarded in 
March to three men of letters: Vladimir 
Pozner, French, author of the novel First 
Harvest; Mason Wade, American, author of 
the biographies Margaret Fuller and Francis 
Parkman; and José Garcia Villa, Filipino 
poet, author of Have Come, Am Here. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials: 
1942 Supplement, by Lucile Denham, is a 
description of pamphlets, books, charts, 
maps, and posters classified under about 
sixty headings. Like the original Free and 
Inexpensive Learning Materials (1941), the 
Supplement is published by the Curriculum 
Laboratory, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. The price 
is twenty-five cents. 


A new, revised edition of Find Jt Yourself, 
by Elizabeth Scripture and Margaret R. 
Greer, has been published by the H. W. 
Wilson Company. Single copies are thirty 
cents. This pamphlet is designed to familiar- 
ize the upper-grade or high-school student 
with his school library. 


Volunteer workers who wish to tell stories 
to children, teachers, and librarians may se- 
cure a pamphlet on storytelling which was 
originally prepared for a workshop in the 
New Jersey College for Women. Ruth Budd 
Galbraith’s sixteen-page guide, Course for 
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the Storyteller: An Outline, is sold by the 
H. W. Wilson Company at thirty-five cents 
for single copies. 


A valuable compendium of statements by 
leaders of all nations fighting against fascism 
has been published by the United Nations 
Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The title is War and Peace Aims, 
and the cost is twenty-five cents. These 
statements are grouped under seven such 
topics as “The Significance of the Present 
Struggle’ and “International Organization.” 
An excellent feature of this pamphlet, which 
runs to 136 large, double-column pages, is 
the last section, which contains the declara- 
tions, treaties, and agreements of the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations Information Office 
is also issuing a series of volumes entitled 
‘“‘Research and Postwar Planning,” 
fourteen volumes have appeared. They 


of which 
range in cost from sixty cents to one dollar. 


Canada at War is the title of the March 
Booklist, published by the American Library 
Association, Chicago. Single copies are 
twenty-five cents. Members of the staff of 
the Toronto Public Libraries describe im- 
portant books, dividing them according to 
the issues which they treat, and present a 
bibliography, giving prices. 


Four attractive, paper-bound pamphlets 
on China, Russia, and Japan have been is- 
sued by the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and the Webster Publishing Company (St. 
Louis, Dallas, Los Angeles): Peoples of th 
China Seas, by Elizabeth Allerton Clark; 
Land of the Soviets, by Marguerite Ann Stew- 
art; Changing China, by George E. Taylor; 
and Modern Japan, by William Henry 
Chamberlain. Each pamphlet is edited by 
Maxwell S. Stewart and is illustrated by 
photographs and planned to supply much 
basic information in a pleasantly readable 
text. The cost is forty cents each. 


{merican Unity: A Monthly Educational 
Guide is a new publication from the Council 
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against Intolerance in America (17 East 
Forty-second St., New York City). Num- 
bers 5 and 6 for March-April, published as 
one issue, are devoted to the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Bicentennial. A play by Annette Smith 
Lawrence, a song by Harold J. Rowe, and 
conveniently organized selections from Jef- 
ferson’s writings are featured. A national 
symposium by many Americans, Thomas 
Jefferson Then and Now, may be purchased 
from the Council for one dollar. 


According to the O.W.I.’s ‘““News Notes 
on Education in Other Countries at War” 
(March 23), V. P. Potemkin, People’s Com- 
missar of Education, reported that, in the 
fall of 1941, Russian schools opened every- 
where, on time, except in the battle zones. 
Of the 78,860 schools, 77,042 completed the 
term, with 7,544,600 pupils attending the 
first four classes out of a total of 8,221,000 
planned. There has been no shortage of 
teachers in Russia. 


“Educational Materials on the Orient,” 
compiled by Mrs. Vernon Nash, is a mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet available from the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, 221 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York City, at 
thirty-five cents a copy. It contains de- 
scriptive lists of books, films, plays, record- 
ings, and other teaching aids. 


Addresses by six Nobel Prize Winners 
now living in the United States are available 
in a pamphlet issued by the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, 222 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. The addresses were made 
by Pearl Buck, Norman Angell, Sigrid Und- 
set, Thomas Mann, Harold C. Urey, and 
Otto Loewi. 


More convincing and dynamic than The 
Moon Is Down, the O.W.I. publication, Tale 
of a City, is one which American teachers and 
students should not fail to read. Imaginative 
drawings and a factual text portray what 
happens when a city falls to the Nazis. 
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On February 4, 1943, Senator Thomas in- 
troduced a bill, referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, “‘to authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in more adequately financing 
their systems of public education during 
emergency, and in reducing the inequalities 
of educational opportunities through public 
elementary and secondary schools.” 


Proposals for a Free World, No. 2: To- 
ward New Horizons, is an O.W.1. pamphlet 
containing statements by President Roose- 
velt, Queen Wilhelmina, Vice-President 
Wallace, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
and other United Nations leaders. 


Training in verse-writing, adapted par- 
ticularly to the needs of aspiring novices, is 
provided by the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin through its course 
in English versification. The sixteen-assign- 
ment course, as made available to students 
in any state for study by correspondence, 
treats of the principles of verse-writing and 
verse analysis—rhythm, accent, syllabica- 
tion, scansion, stanzaic pattern—as em- 
ployed both in criticism and in actual com- 
position. Students have constant oppor- 
tunity to produce, from their own creation, 
working examples of the forms successively 
studied. The work is open to mature stu- 
dents generally. Those with approved pre- 
requisites are eligible for academic credit ac- 
cepted by standard colleges and universities. 
The University Extension Division at Madi- 
son sends course outlines and other informa- 
tion upon request. 


One approach to spelling is the word list, 
the thousand words comprising go per cent 
of all words used in writing, the words com- 
monly misspelled, the special vocabulary, or 
the combination list. Using such lists is 
worth while, even essential, but they will not 
provide the skills generally needed for ac- 
curate spelling. 

In the March Illinois English Bulletin 
E. W. Dolch explains the “learner’s ap- 
proach” to spelling. The objective is not 
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merely to know certain words but to become 
an efficient learner of spelling, so that what- 
ever his immediate need a student may spell 
efficiently. First, students form the habit of 
checking guesses. Teachers praise them for 
asking how to spell words and help them form 
a dictionary habit. Second, students are 
taught to proofread habitually—to read a 
manuscript with attention to the spelling of 
all the words. Teachers may even go so far 
as to require on every paper handed in the 
notation, “I have proofread for spelling.”’ 

The third habit to be learned is spelling 
analysis. Students ask, “Exactly what is 
the correct pronunciation?” Then, “Does 
the sound tell the spelling?” The second 
question will help students to cultivate ex- 
actness of hearing and pronunciation and it 
will call attention to the hard, unphonetic 
parts of words. Once these parts are isolat- 
ed, it is possible to analyze the unphonetic 
variation and apply the special rules for 
letter combinations. 

Teachers may find out whether their poor 
spellers depend upon “‘lip spelling,”’ visualiz- 
ing, or sound spelling, explain the handicap 
of being confined to one of these methods 
whereas the good speller must practice all 
three, and, above all, encourage the poor 
speller to develop the habit of “thought 
spelling,” or learning by analysis and associ- 
ation. 


A convincing analysis of social tendencies 
as a basis for improving the language pro- 
gram of the schools appears in the March 
Educational Method. Miss Lou LaBrant 
deftly explains our need to become receptive 
to the new words, cadences, and idioms from 
foreign languages which is occasioned by 
world-mindedness and which will be in- 
creased by post-war aviation. The means 
of language communication—phonographs, 
radio, moving pictures, recordings, micro- 
films, and the picture magazine—should 
play an increasingly important part in the 
school language program. Mere use of the 
radio and the moving picture, however, is 
not the same as teaching children how to 
evaluate them. We need increasingly to un- 
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derstand how words work in our individual 
minds. In the future reading will have a 
wider orientation. High-school students who 
have never heard of Tolstoy, Dostoevski, 
Undset, or other great Continental novelists 
are as provincial as the proverbial country- 
man. But, this time, provincialism is not 
amusing. Finally, the language program of 
today and tomorrow must contain abundant 
opportunity for free, direct communication 
among the students in our schools. Free 
writing, direct discussion, emphasis on 
meanings before form—these are the marks 
of the new language program. 


A problem check list for junior high school 
pupils has been developed at Ohio State 
University which appears to be a valuable 
guide for the teacher because it is realistic 
and discriminating. Dwight L. Arnold and 
Ross L. Mooney describe the check list in 
the February Educational Research Bulletin. 
Items on the list were selected from a file of 
over five thousand items taken from the free 
writing of four thousand high-school stu- 
dents and from other sources. The selected 
items were grouped in nine areas, such as 
health, psychological relations with other 
people, home and family, and school prob- 
lems. Students tested by the list reveal that 
their chief problems are in the area of “‘fu- 
ture vocation and education.” Boys are 
more frequently concerned with school 
problems than girls. Financial problems re- 
ceived an increasing number of checks from 
the seventh to ninth grade, while the areas 
of health, social relations, and psychological 
relations with others showed decreasing 
numbers of checks as the years advanced. 
The following are among the more frequent- 
ly checked items: “afraid of failing in 
school,” ‘“‘developing a better posture,” 
“wanting to learn how to dance,” “‘wanting 
a more pleasing personality,” and “losing 
temper.” Twelve per cent of the pupils 
checked “slow in reading.” 

Among its services, the check list shows 
the teacher the points at which the student 
is motivated to act and to take responsibil- 
ity. Frequently, the teacher complains that 
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the pupil shows no responsibility, but in too 
many classrooms the pupil can show respon- 
sibility only about the teacher’s concerns be- 
cause little attempt is made to find out what 
the pupils’ concerns are. 

Sample copies of junior high school, high- 
school, and college forms of the check list 
may be obtained without cost from Ross L. 
Mooney, Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. Return postage is 
appreciated. 


Four types of English teachers are pic- 
turesquely classified by Max J. Herzberg in 
the February Secondary Education of the 
N.E.A. One is the stagnant pool, in whom 
there is neither life nor motion. Another is 
the treadmill, whose activity is unceasing, 
irritating, and monotonous. The third is the 
ivory tower. Years ago he decided on the in- 
imitable principles of beauty and on the 
classics in which they are embodied. The 
colorful world goes by his door, and he pays 
no heed. The fourth and best teacher is a 
running stream. There is a most remarkable 
variety of scenery on his banks. He may 
linger for awhile in a pool, but the water 
isn’t stagnant. Once in awhile an ivory 
tower is reflected in the stream, but so, too, 
are factories and slums, bridges and ships. 


During the period from 1919 to 1937, Rex 
Stout believes, the writers and publishers of 
books failed more utterly and spectacularly 
to fulfil their most important function than 
in any comparable period since the inven- 
tion of movable type. Consequently, nine 
out of ten Americans were astonished to find 
their country at war after Pearl Harbor, 
though they had already been at war since 
1917. Inthe March 21 New York Times Book 
Review Mr. Stout agrees that there have been 
a few good war books during the last two or 
three years—narratives and reports such as 
They Were Expendable and Berlin Diary. A 
few books, not widely read, have gone deep- 
y into the war: Germany’s Master Plan by 
Joseph Borkin, Europe and the German 
Question by F. W. Foerster, and the recent 
Is Germany Incurable? by Richard M. 
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Brickner. These books explain the prime in- 
gredients of the poisonous German hash. 

There are several other books on equally 
vital subjects, but they haven’t been written; 
namely, one book which shows plainly that 
the development of aviation has made the 
future of isolationism impossible; one book 
which shows that the question of fascism 
versus democracy is now world wide, immi- 
nent everywhere, and inescapable; and, 
third, a book which explodes the belief of a 
majority of Americans that the Germans, 
unlike the Japanese, are on the whole people 
of good will, temporarily misled by the Nazi 
gangsters. 


A junior high school teacher, Beryl K. 
Sullivan, explains in the March Clearing 
House how she licked “Superman.” Pupils 
brought reading of their own choice to the 
English class and told their classmates what 
they had read. The comics-reading group 
quickly became embarrassed by the same- 
ness and dulness of their reading material. 
On the other hand, reports by others were 
exciting and interesting. After the reports 
the teacher placed in the room a variety of 
books, magazines, and papers—short stories 
and articles taken from children’s magazines. 
The plan worked. 


Another teacher, Mary Lane, who reports 
her experiment in the February Clearing 
House, solved the problem of interesting 
pupils in good leisure reading by ‘“‘high- 
pressure selling.” From the librarian she re- 
ceived fifty or more colorful jackets of en- 
joyable books which the pupils were not 
finding for themselves. The display of these 
covers in the classroom, together with the 
blurbs which the children read, was sufficient 
to quicken their interest. Journey's End, 
Laugh with Leacock, Lorna Doone, and Les 
Misérables suggest the variety of books 
chosen. 


Suggestions for “The Organization of a 
Well-rounded Drama Program in the High 
School” are presented by H. Darkes Al- 
bright in the March Virginia Journal of 
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Education. (1) In place of the hit-or-miss 
nature of high-school dramatics in many 
schools, the good program needs co-ordina- 
tion and continuity. This means integrating 
the classes and clubs which give dramatic 
training, teaching dramatics at all levels, 
and selecting good plays. (2) The program 
should provide both for the comparatively 
few talented students and for the many 
average students who are not specially in- 
terested in drama. (3) To be successful, the 
dramatics program must be independent— 
free to develop its own standards and free to 
spend some of its income for its own develop- 
ment. 

In many schools the primary need is for 
wider and more continuous training at all 
levels. Performances may be exchanged be- 
tween schools or given jointly by two or 
more schools. Classroom dramatic activity 
is a valuable innovation, though it does not 
supplant the play for a theatrical audience. 
Inexperienced teachers are likely to concen- 
trate upon tailor-made techniques and for- 
mulas, but the well-trained teacher will find 
it possible to develop a truly local program, 
suited to and based upon the nature of his 
students, his audiences, and his community. 


Wartime circumstances do not warrant 
surrendering language courses but rather 
they permit a redirection and re-emphasis 
in the teaching of languages. As the world 
is changing, facility in languages becomes 
increasingly practical. Therefore, we no 
longer need to make up reasons for language 


study, such as “social competency” and 
“appreciation of foreign cultures.’’ Compe- 
tency in the use of languages is the right ob- 
jective according to Leon Mones, in the 
March Clearing House; and there are five 
important steps to learning a language: (1) 
learning foreign words accurately, (2) mak- 
ing foreign words available by drill, (3) be- 
coming master of foreign syntax and idiom, 
(4) developing freedom from block or stage 
fright toward the foreign language, and (5) 
developing the skill of verbalizing experi- 
ences in the foreign tongue. 


Latin America is the subject of a topical 
issue of the Saturday Review of Literature tor 
April 10. From the opening article, ‘“The 
Spirit of Hemisphere Co-operation,” by 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, to the end of the 
book reviews, the issue is almost 100 per 
cent about Latin America and its literature. 
Blanche Knopf tells of her experience in 
seeking publishable material in the Latin- 
American countries; Mrs. F. D. R. writes 
about studying Spanish; Herschel Brickell 
discusses W. H. Hudson, whom he terms a 
bridge-builder between the Americas; and 
Norman Cousins, the editor of the Saturday 
Review, contributes an article of nearly four 
pages on the success story of Selecciones 
Reader’s Digest. The Rockefeller article con- 
tains comments on some of the recent popu- 
lar books from Latin America, and further 
back in the magazine is a two-page list of 
“Selected Reading on the Good Neighbors.”’ 
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LATIN-AMERICAN LITERATURE' 

To evaluate in 255 pages the literature of 
eighteen countries since the discovery of the 
New World is not an easy task. Neverthe- 
less, Arturo Torres-Rioseco has provided a 
convenient and comprehensive overview of 
the field in The Epic of Latin American 
Literature, as indicated in the following 
headings in the Table of Contents: ‘The 
Colonial Centuries,” ‘“‘The Romantic Up- 
heaval in Spanish America,” ‘‘Modernism 
and Spanish American Poetry,” ‘‘Gaucho 
Literature,” ““The Spanish American Novel,” 
“Brazilian Literature,” ‘Appendix: Notes 
and Bibliography.” Literary committees of 
women’s clubs, and teachers of world litera- 
ture in translation, will find it both informa- 
tive and interesting reading. Undergradu- 
ates in colleges and universities will likewise 
find it useful as a kind of ‘“Baedeker’s 
Guide”’ to Latin-American literature. 

From the numerous passages quoted in 
translation, a scholarly reader can obtain a 
foretaste of the various authors’ literary 
merits. These excerpts, together with the 
book’s comments, provide a basis for making 
a selection of materials to suit individual 
preferences. Unfortunately, the _bibliog- 
raphy of translations in the Appendix is woe- 
fully inadequate for convenient use in order- 
ing books—a fact which, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, may tend to frustrate the complete 
realization of the author’s main objective, to 
‘inspire North American students with a 
positive interest in the writers of Latin 
America.”” But common sense is still a word 
that few dare to mention in the same breath 
with aesthetic scholarship. 

A careful reading of the volume should 
erve to impress the aesthetic reader with 


\rturo Torres-Rioseco, The Epic of Latin Amer 
Literature. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1942. Pp. vi+279. $3.00. 


BOOKS 


the prolific and varied field of Latin-Ameri- 
can (including Brazilian) literature—from 
the beautifully sublimated neuroses of the 
leisure-class escapist poets to the lusty 
voices of the social-realists. By reading The 
Epic of Latin American Literature in conjunc 
tion with an anthology, such as Alice Stone 
Blackwell’s Some Spanish-American Poets 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1937), and an up-to-date overview of 
the Western Hemisphere, such as that af- 
forded by Hubert Herring’s Good Neighbors 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942), 
the American student of literature should 
gain a realistic acquaintance with the in- 
terests, abilities, and problems of those 
other Americans who have already begun to 
displace Marcel Proust, Anatole France, 
and Thomas Mann as patriotic subjects of 
aesthetic appreciation among our literary 
sophists. 

WALTER VINCENT KAULFERS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


NATURAL ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH FOR YOU 

Natural English? and English for You,’ 
two texts written by Mellie John, head of 
the English department of East High 
School, Rockford, Illinois, have a content 
that is worth analysis. Today teachers of 
English are faced with numerous tasks, 
among which the three most important are 
“to provide students with experiences and 
opportunities that will develop clear and in 
teresting oral communication, to develop 
writing skills that will produce exact and 


2 Mellie John, Natural English. Pp. 526. $1.4 
English for You. Pp. 591. $1.52. Evanston, Ill: Ro 
Peterson & Co 

















vivid written communication, and to pro- 
vide accurate reading skills that will lead 
students to enjoy and to grasp the signifi- 
cance of literature.”” This responsibility lies 
heavily upon the shoulders of English teach- 
ers and especially upon those of beginning 
teachers. Here, then, are two texts definite- 
ly designed to meet these needs of students, 
and they provide concrete material for both 
teacher and student. 

The keynote of Natural English (for the 
ninth grade) is indicated by its title; English 
is emphasized as a tool for everyday natural 
living. The projects, exercises, and drills 
contained in this book are not just so many 
exercises, nor are they dull. They invite 
students to participate in many experiences 
that will eventually prove to them the dif- 
ferent ways in which English must be an 
important part of their life-equipment. 
Through a variety of activities the broad 
units of speaking, reading, and writing are 
broken down into various types of interest- 
ing work projects that are challenging and 
purposeful to students. Attractive topics 
are presented, and more than one applica- 
tion to each problem is pointed out. It is un- 
usual to find a book that is not just so much 
material but is concrete enough to act as a 
guide to independent thinking and self-help. 

The illustrations are excellent; they pre- 
vent monotony, add interest, and are inter- 
pretive and suggestive. Even the most slug- 
gish student in any class should have his 
imagination awakened by them. 

Another good point about this book is 
that its emphasis is not on pure form but 
rather on how correct form is an aid in the 
expression of one’s ideas. Grammar is not 
stated methodically, rule by rule, but stu- 
dents are encouraged to isolate their errors 
and to study what they need to learn in or- 
der to correct these errors. This is a natural 
procedure and a most delightful way to at- 
tack individual problems. 


There are two constructive criticisms to 
be made. (1) Most teachers would not like 
to have the speaking, reading, and writing 
units separate. To do so means that, until 
one unit is finished, another cannot be start- 
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ed, whereas there should be an interrelation 
of these units so as to create the natural in- 
tegration that takes place in any normal 
life-situation. (2) The numerous score cards 
to be kept by the student seem a bit 
overwhelming and contain too many items 
for the average student to watch. To stress 
a few of the items would be better and would 
achieve accomplishment without bringing 
despair. 

On the whole, this text is good because it 
takes care of student needs, provides moti- 
vation for English work, relates English to 
life-situations, offers variety, and suggests 
many projects helpful in the development 
of learning activities. 

English for You (for tenth grade) is also 
an acceptable book, because it, too, contains 
practical material adaptable to student 
needs. The section devoted to oral com- 
munication is a strong one. Note-taking, re- 
porting from notes and outlines, and giving 
and obeying directions are certainly valuable 
training for students, especially in this pres- 
ent emergency when correct and accurate 
communication is necessary. The oral com- 
munication develops naturally from that 
used in the home and the school to the more 
adult forms used in business and social life. 

The mechanics of communication are well 
presented. They are functional in use and, 
therefore, have meaning. The illustrations 
of various grammatical forms, which are fol- 
lowed by questions designed to bring out a 
rule or an important construction, are clear 
and logical. 

Because this book is practical and because 
it has grown out of actual experiences with 
student needs, even the most uninterested 
student should see the value of good English 
to him—should see that it deals with his own 
personal problems. 

Following each section in the book there 
are suggestions for creative and original 
work on the part of the students; these sug- 
gestions are challenging. They not only pro- 
vide for individual differences but will help 
students to validate themselves with the 
group, because they are challenged to make 
personal contributions. 
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In reviewing these books, I find that their 
value lies in that they are well written and 
that they are practical guides in the study of 
oral and written communication. As texts 
they are less stereotyped than many in use 
today. They offer a means of developing 
better standards of workmanship for stu- 
dents because they inspire them to attack 
their own personal problems. 

JEAN HoarD 


UNIVERSITY H1GH SCHOOL 
MapIson, WISCONSIN 


AMERICAN LITERATURE PLUS 


Teachers of English and American litera- 
ture have seen the coming and going of nu- 
merous plans designed to remove the drudg- 
ery of teaching and to bring about joyful 
learning. A few outstanding textbooks have 
brought to teachers and pupils the country 
over new ways of experiencing the literary 
heritage that has been stored up for those 
who learn to read in English. The book re- 
viewed here, J America' may be one of 
those significant books in this decade of the 
teaching of English. 

In America emphasizes subject matter in 
its presentation of American literature and 
in so doing transcends the usual boundaries 
of subject matter as known to traditional 
high-school courses. The book reflects in its 
philosophy, organization, content, and edit- 
ing the belief that subject-matter barriers 
are superficial, therefore undesirable, to true 
learning. Subject matter should unite learn- 
ing, not divide it. Other books have re- 
flected the same belief, but Jn America is all- 
out for integration, or fusion, or whatever 
new name may by this time be applied to 
the concept of correlation. 

Any discerning teacher who carefully 
studies this big book (1,197 pages) will note 
the following : 


' Pearle Ethel Knight and Harry G. Paul, J” 
{merica. New York: Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1942. 


$1.86. 
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1. The book is organized around five ma- 
jor themes, each with subheads. The first, 
for example, is “The Foundations of Life in 
America,”’ and subheaded under that are 
“The Broad Fair Land of America,” “‘Peo- 
ple from under Many Flags,” ‘America’s 
Heritage,” ‘The Westward March of the 
Pioneer,” “East and West and North and 
South,” and “The Spell of the City.’’ The 
other major themes are ‘‘American Ideals,” 
“International Spirit in America,” “Other 
Nations’ Estimate of America,” and ‘The 
Development of American Literature.”’ 

2. There is a rich variety of material 
from every period in American literature 
and history. Many selections ordinarily 
found only in source materials are included. 

3. Contemporary selections are plenti- 
ful, including magazine writing. 

4. The reader is guided in his thinking 
and reading by questions and problems 
given in advance. 

5. Diagrams and check-list devices aid in 
reviewing or mastering what has been read. 

6. The authors have deliberately at- 
tempted to bring together the history and 
the literature of America in a natural man- 
ner. 

7. The book, though colorful, well printed, 
and generously illustrated, is bulky, heavy, 
and somewhat awkward to handle. 

Most significant of the above observa- 
tions are numbers 1, 2, and 6. These point 
to the very considerable fusion of Eng- 
lish and social science that Jn America pro- 
vides.?, Where such fusion achieves the goals 
mentioned by Professor Robert C. Pooley in 
his remarks on integration and correlation 
(of history and English) the contribution of 
this new book to the teaching of American 
literature is great indeed. Professor Pooley 
said: 


History explains and literature illuminates. 
The singleness of human desires and aspirations 
becomes evident. Literature assumes a signifi- 


2 The five major themes of Jn America rig! t be 
compared with the major headings found ; cne of 
the latest American history texts, The Rise of Our 
Free Nation (Edna McGuire and Thomas B. Port 
wood [Macmillan Co., 1942]). 
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cance and reason for being. History is human- 
ized and clothed with life.’ 


Whether such results will be achieved 
through the use of this book is finally de- 
pendent, not upon the book and its wealth 
of material, but upon teaching factors un- 
related to the book itself. The impartial re- 
viewer thus notes a danger that may be 
present in the use of the book. Only if the 
teachers who use this book are themselves 
great readers who know what literature is, 


3 “Varied Patterns of Approach in the Teaching 
of Literature,” English Journal, XXVIII (May, 
1939), 349- 


what makes literature, the importance of lit- 
erature in the growth of young minds, and 
the place of aesthetic and creative impulses 
in individual and group reading and groping 
for democracy, can this book be well used. 
Without such a teacher the book might con- 
ceivably help to bring about a hybrid course 
where literature is propaganda and writers 
are men whose time-fettered fingers push 
pens to illustrate ““movements,”’ “‘themes,”’ 
or “‘periods.” 

CHARLES WEDEMEYER 


STEUBEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Can We Win the Peace? By Paul Einzig. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Einzig’s main point is that Germany must be 
economically disarmed after the war, because mere 
military disarmament would leave her able to rearm 
quickly if she should wish. He largely disregards the 
possibility of any world organization which would 
provide collective security and, in discussing the 
Atlantic Charter, entirely forgets everybody but 
England, the United States, and Germany. How sig- 
nificant his book (dated February, 1942, but just 
released in America) is depends upon how large a 
segment of British opinion it represents. 


Careers in Public Relations: The New Profession. By 

Averell Boughton. Dutton. $2.00. 

The author, who once taught English in Colum- 
bia College, is an advertising and public relations 
executive. His main subject is the art of influencing 
public opinion. Separate chapters explain the work 
of public relations in different kinds of business and 
in departments of the government. 


War Words: Recommended Pronunciation. By W. 
Gabell Greet. Columbia University Press. $1.50. 
Published for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 

tem, this guide to pronunciation contains about four 

thousand names. Each word is respelled first in a 

simplified Websterian alphabet, then phonetically. 

There are helpful notes on the pronunciation of lan- 

guage remote from English, such as Arabic, Turkish, 

Chinese, and Russian. 


Color, Class, and Personality. By Robert L. Suther 
land. Prepared for the American Youth Com 
mission. American Council on Education. 
Beginning with a careful inquiry into the condi- 

tions and needs of Negro youth in the country as a 

whole, the Youth Commission has conducted a num 

ber of studies centering in the question, “‘How does 
the fact of being born a Negro affect the developing 
personality of a boy or girl?” The present volume, 
the last of several publications, summarizes the chief 

findings of the entire project and suggests their im- 

plications for our national life. It emphasizes the 

need to change lower-class standards and Negro 
education. Good photographs. 


Intercultural Education in American Schools. By 
William E. Vickery and Stewart G. Cole. Harper. 
$2.00. 

This volume is the first of a series appearing under 
the general title, “Problems of Race and Culture in 
American Education.” Chapters on “A Culture Ap 
proach to American Education” and ‘“Toward Cul 
tural Democracy” are followed by chapters on class- 
room materials and techniques of instruction for the 
different grades, primary to senior high school. 


Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. Translated by 

Charles E. Wilbour. Doubleday. $2.75. 

A new edition “designed for modern reading” in 
five hundred pages. The print is rather fine and the 
pages are crowded. The binding is substantial but 
not attractive. 
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Capricornia. By Xavier Herbert. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $3.00. 

A lengthy, lusty novel of the Australian frontier 
at the time of World War I. A best-seller in Australia 
and England. Not a racial problem novel, although 
whites, blacks, and Asiatics are involved. The story 
centers upon the struggles of a half-caste to make 


good. 


The Year of Decision, 1846. By Bernard De Voto. 

Little, Brown. $3.50. 

This is a historical, personalized, composite novel 
of which Americans will long be proud. In writing of 
the opening of the West in 1846, DeVoto is not a de- 
bunker; neither does he wax sentimental. Much of 
this panorama is based upon journals and letters. 
Emphasis is placed upon the shadow of future events 
cast before this “Westward Ho!” movement in 1846, 
“when some people went West.” 


By Nature Free. By Hiram Haydn. Bobbs-Merrill. 
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“By nature free, not overruled by fate.... 
Freely we serve.” 


Phil Blair, his wife, and his wise old father, a 
typically American workman of the not too immedi- 
ate past, are joined by Phil’s brother, an uninhibited 
wanderer. This is a well-planned novel of human 
struggle, both with self and with people. The back- 
ground, the diverse moods—humor, satire, and 
pathos—are well handled. 


Roy Bean: Law West of the Pecos. By C. L. Sonnich- 
sen. Macmillan. $2.50. 

For readers of the Old West; horse thieves, card 
sharks, desperados, and good bad men who forced a 
sort of civilization upon riotous early settlers and 
roustabouts. Roy Bean was a real person whom 
myths and tall stories have made legendary. Mr. 
Sonnichsen, a teacher of southwestern literature, 
makes a hobby of the history and folklore of this 
region. An interesting volume of Americana. 


The Forest and the Fort. By Hervey Allen. Farrar & 

Rinehart. $2.50. 

The author of Anthony Adverse has planned a 
series of volumes on Colonial history to be called The 
Disinherited. This first volume relates the history 
of a white boy captured by Indians and long held 
prisoner. 


As You Were. Edited by Alexander Woollcott. Vi- 
king. $2.00. 

A seven-hundred-page pocket-size anthology of 
short stories, poems, and articles selected by Wooll- 
cott and friends for the men in uniform The arrange- 
ment and notes by Mr. Woollcott give added in- 
terest. The choice of material has aroused some con- 
troversy, but the volume’s popularity is assured. 
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Joshua Moore, American. By George F. Hummel. 

Doubleday. $2.75. 

A colorful, sprightly novel with many of the 
characteristics of books popular just now. It traces 
the development of the United States through the 
history of one family. The last of the line today is 
proud of the past and hopeful of the future. 


Friday, Thank God! By Fern Rives. Putnam. $2.50. 

The author is a high-school teacher and should 
know the perplexities, the opportunities, and the 
weaknesses of teachers and of the educational system. 
What to do when the seniors show communistic 
tendencies, or the affections of the married super- 
visor stray; when conferences are deadly dull and 
faculty meetings are a bore—these were problems 
faced by the heroine until romance came her way. 


Is Germany Incurable? By Richard M. Brickner, 

M.D. Lippincott. $3.00. 

An eminent neuropsychiatrist studies the con- 
temporary German and insists that German culture 
has for long been cultivating paranoid tendencies. 
He believes he can answer the question, “Is Germany 
incurable?” and explains why the German culture 
has made Germany a world threat. 


Seven Came Through: Rickenbacker’s Full Story, In- 
cluding His Message to America. By Captain 
Edward V. Rickenbacker. Doubleday. $1.50. 
Many readers are already familiar with this in- 

credible story of eight men in a rubber raft lost on 
the Pacific. In the Captain’s own words, the account 
is a magnificent example of the courage of men under 
harrowing conditions. But it is Rick’s message that 
is of deepest value to all Americans. The Captain 
learns by experience; after his rescue he continued on 
his secret mission of visiting air bases in Australia 
and on smaller islands, and he has definite ideas 
about the war and air bases, both now and after 
peace comes. 


The Story of the Moon. By Clyde Fisher. “American 
Museum of Natural History Science Series.” 
Doubleday. $3.00. 

Dr. Fisher, honorary curator of the Hayden 
Planetarium, has in this attractive and very com- 
plete volume, with illustrations and diagrams, pre- 
sented an excellent study of the moon in all its 
phases. There are discussions of possible origin, 
craters, meteors, the relation to sun and earth, 
myths, folklore, and other subjects. The layman will 
appreciate the clear and interesting method with 
which the author presents his information. 


Last Poems of Elinor Wylie. Foreword by William 
Rose Benét. Knopf. $2.75. 
Unpublished poems left by Miss Wylie and some 
poems previously published but not in book form, 
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Between the Thunder and the Sun. By Vincent Shee- 
an. Random. $3.00. 

Readers will remember Personal History and Not 
Peace but a Sword, which preceded this volume. 
Sheean, American correspondent, early recognized 
the Spanish war as a rehearsal of world war. The 
number of “privileged persons” discussed intimately 
by Sheean sounds like the social register. Sheean 
considers himself a socialist, a man devoted to the 
interests of the common man; he has always been 
cognizant of issues to which in the past many states- 
men seemed blind. England, Paris, China, Manila, 
Guam, Wake, and Pearl Harbor pass in review 
Personalized, very. 


Come In. By Robert Frost. Poems Selected by Louis 

Untermeyer. Holt. $2.50. 

Fifty poems by this beloved author selected by 
Untermeyer as representative of the best work by 
Frost. Introduction and commentary by Unter- 
meyer. Handsomely and appropriately illustrated 
with line drawings done by John O’Hara Cosgrave. 


Fantastic Interim: A Hindsight History of American 
Manners, Morals, and Mistakes between Versailles 
and Pearl Harbor. By Henry Morton Robinson. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

A shameless, shameful era, marked by national 
and individual neglect of duty and responsibility, 
with corruption, greed, and graft in high places and 
the common man seeking ease, luxury, and full-time 
leisure to go places in a fast car. This is Robinson’s 
indictment against all of us. His documentary evi- 
dence—and our memories—convince us that he is 
right. But Robinson is hopeful that we may awake in 
time and that this era may prove to have been a 
tragic preparation for “the master period of power 
and grandeur that lies ahead.” Very readable and 
thought challenging. 


Best One-Act Plays of 1942. Sixth Annual Compila- 
tion. By Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.50. 

Not all of these ten choice plays are concerned 
with war and propaganda. We like The Last of My 
Solid Gold Watches for characterization and deep 
feeling. The tragic loss to letters in the death of S. V. 
Benét is recalled by his They Burned the Books. So 
Long, Son, by H. V. O’Brien, whose nineteen-year- 
old son enlisted, is written with deep passion stripped 
of sentimentality: “‘You’re a man now; I hated to 
see you go, but I would not have halted you if I 
could. I cannot pretend that I am not sad, but I am 
proud..... Fr 


They Call It Pacific. By Clark Lee. Viking. $3.00. 

An eyewitness story of war in the Pacific from 
Pearl Harbor to the Solomons. Written from the 
point of view of the men who did the fighting. 
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Trees and Test Tubes. By Charles Morrow Wilson. 

Holt. $3.00. 

A complete history of rubber—its discovery, de- 
velopment, use, and importance; an analysis of its 
critical shortage; possible solutions of problems 
which face us in this scarcity of rubber. 


George Washington Carver: An American Biography. 

By Rackham Holt. Doubleday. $3.50. 

Born into slavery, ‘‘as a teacher he enriched the 
minds of thousands of young Negroes; as an agri- 
culturist, he helped free the southern farmer from 
the bondage of the cotton system; as a scientist, he 
opened up vast possibilities for industrial expansion 
which would make the lives of his fellow human be- 
ings more comfortable and secure.” Dr. Carver is a 
wonderful subject for a biography, and Mrs. Holt 
has written an excellent, stimulating story of his life. 


One World. By Wendell L. Willkie. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $1.50. 

A personal account of Willkie’s recent around the 
world trip, his meetings with leaders all over the 
world, including Stalin, Chiang Kai-shek, kings, 
prime ministers, and lesser folk. 


INTERESTING BOOKS COMING SOON 


Beware of Parents (George Jean Nathan), humor- 
ous essays on the vicissitudes of parents and chil- 
dren. Chicken Every Sunday (Rosemary Taylor), a 
hilarious story of a boom-town boarding-house. 
Primer for America (R. P. T. Coffin), a primer of our 
culture. A Time to Act (Archibald MacLeish). 
Travels in Afghanistan (E. F. Fox), illustrated and 
fascinating. Father and Glorious Descendant (Pardee 
Lowe), a Chinese-American Life with Father. Great 
Smith (Edison Marshall), a colorful story based upon 
the journals of Captain John Smith. The New Treas 
ury of War Poetry, 1930-43. We Chinese Women 
(Mme Chiang Kai-shek), speeches and collected 
writings. The Fountainhead (Ayn Rand), a novel of 
modern American architecture. Here Come the Ele 
phants (Gertrude Orr), from jungle to circus. Tucker’s 
People (Ira Woolfert), graft, racketeering, and rack- 
et-busters. The Last of Summer (Kate O’Brien), a 
story of Ireland, for discriminating readers. Army 
Brat, by the author of My Mother Is a Violent Wo 
man. Gideon Planish (Sinclair Lewis), containing 
caricatures of some public figures and sure to be 
quoted. America’s Role in Asia (Harry Paxton 
Howard), very important. My Life with the Enemy 
(Phyllis Argal), experiences of a prisoner in Japan, 
now exchanged. None but the Lonely Heart, by the 
author of How Green Was My Valley. Citizen Tom 
Paine (Howard Fast). Four Quartets (T. S. Eliot). 
Two Bottles of Relish (Whit Burnett, ed.), strange 
stories. Double, Double Toil and Trouble (Lion 
Feuchtwanger). Georgia Boy (Erskine Caldwell). 
The Gremlins (Walt Disney). The Voyage of Captain 
Bart (John Erskine). Benchley beside Himself (Robert 
Benchley). Kate Fennigate (Booth Tarkington). 
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THE VICTORY CORPS 


READING LIST 
Now Ready 


Get your copy and read this summer the books 


you should recommend next fall 


Ten or more, $.05 each 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 





WAR AND EDUCATION 


In the midst of war this is an attempt to 
appraise education asit has been, 1S, and might 


be—to explain how the abstractions ‘war’ and 


education,’ so much in people’s minds, cover 


a multitude of sins. 


Evidence is presented that our education 
leaves us without understanding and without 
emotional control. Without our present sys 


tems of education would it be possible to have 


our present systems of wars? 


‘*Extremely interesting. I have read it with much 
enlightenment and appreciation,’’ JAMES MUR- 
SELL, Columbia. ‘‘A highly valuable compendi- 
um of first-hand information,’’ JOHN HAYNES 
HOLMES, Community Church. ‘Promises to be 


512 pp., black vellum, 6X9, $4.00 


your best work,’’ GEORGE KNELLER, Yale. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The 27th edition of this well known Hand 


book, ready in May, 36.00, reviews the educa 


tional year and lists or critically describes over 


{O00 sche i Is. 


Circulars and Table of Contents on Reque st 


PORTER SARGENT, 1: Beacon St., 








Boston 








BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


We are not going to be a war casualty! 


We are goir gtokeepon read ng books, making 
test cutting stencil hing copies filling 4 r 
rders within forty-eight hours of receiving then 

But we must never become ‘‘well-know1 
students may learn about us. We shall A ine »bab ly 
do no more advertising ir print Instead, we shal 
depe on the Brape vine for spread of good new 
bout our progre 

If you have 1 a get te ght any of the tests but 
have secured the list fe oe e do not ask for addi 
tional copies of that lreasure it 

If you have had the list and bought some test 
pee an ague. Whatever number of tests he 


buys on his first order, that same number 


WILL BE CREDITED 10 YOu 


and sent you without 
cart opal re » the tith you eto 
If you have neither secured the list nor bought 
tests but wish to do both, please take such action 
through your school board, your principal, or one 
ir old customer rhis care will safeguard tl 
tests from ever falling into hands of student 


Don't forget that 
BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 
go on, 
come rain or shine or Northern Lights 


BOX 41 - HILL CITY - SOUTH DAKOTA 














TRESSLER 


C* THE SCHOOL primarily lies the responsibility of training American youth for 
the discipline of war and the adjustments of peace. The school must give them 
the strength of body and mind to fight effectively now, and the idealism and the prac- 
tical skills to conceive and build a better world when the war is won. For those aspects 
of the educational program which relate to thought and language, instructors of English 


bear a major responsibility. 


More than any other high school series, English in Action, we believe, will help 
teachers to develop in their students the language skills and mental attitudes 
required today. Send for Booklet No. 959,** English in Action in Wartime.” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS + LONDON 








What has Willie read this year? 


If you can't answer that question how can you guide Willie's 


further reading? You must know. Yet it’s hard to recall when 
you have 100 or even 200 students. 

For three cents per pupil you can have that answer instantly 
available. Recording is so easy—and challenging—that you 


don't have to drive students to do it. 


Make a post-card request for a sample of the 


Cumulative Reading Record! 


UW: 7 
211 West 68th Street Mburhtea pil Chicago 














